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THREE LETTERS BRING HELP...RACING 


Three letters crackle into the air over the sea...SOS:..and from 


every quarter ships come racing to save——to prevent disaster. There is 


help at hand ready for the call. 

Just so, anyone protected by a Hartford policy of insurance, can 
send an electric-swift summons for immediate service, wherever he may be. 
If an emergency involving insurance arises in a strange community far 
from home, the holder of a Hartford policy knows that near him is a 
friend—the Hartford Agent. Every Western Union office in the United 
States and every office of the Canadian National Telegraphs in Canada 
has on file the name and address of the nearest representative of the 
Hartford. Through these channels any Hartford policyholder can get 
in touch with a competent representative of the Hartford in a matter 
of seconds. This ability to get in immediate contact 
with a representative of your insurance company is 
often of immense importance. 

This S O S service is one of the plus values 
of Hartford protection which does not add a penny 


to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest Hartford Agent or 
ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which writes practically 


every form of insurance except life. 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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CREPES SUZETTE 


Served with $1.50 dinner in a French atmosphere 
Our cuisine has made the PERROQUET a 
rendezvous for particular people. 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 


PERROQUET 


134 East 61st 


NEW YORK 


New York's 
largest open-air 
restaurant and terraces 


Breeze-swept 
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atop 


\ HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. 49th to 50th Sts. 
New York City 
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*" Tempting Italian Delicacies 


ZUCCA'S 


Italian Gardens 


118 W. 49th St., N. Y. C. 


Senay Deftly and Courteously Served 
"oy, (Also a la carte) Pg 
$ 
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Marti Michel 


and orchestra—entertainment 


Dinner from $1.25 
Supper Specialties from 75¢ 
No cover charge. 
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Luncheon from 


. . .Mam'selle Beauchamp 
makes ftne 
Hooked Rugs nd 


She learned the art from her mother . 
an art that has been handed down from 
mother to daughter since the days of the 


earliest French settlers... 


Here in Québec the customs and handicrafts 


of pioneer days . . . lost and forgotten else- 
where . . . are still retained in every town 
and village . . . in Gaspé’s glorious penin- 


ae sula, in the Laurentians, in the pastoral 
castean Townstirs =» beauty of the Eastern Townships. 


Atmosphere! That is why a Québec tour is 
so refreshingly dzfferent .. . why its charm 
never grows thin. Enchanted hours await 
you in this old French Canadian province. 


Holiday with us this year. 


WHERE TO GO — WHAT TO SEE 


Montréal; Hull & the Gatineau Valley; the 
Laurentians; the St. Maurice Valley; Québec 
City; Laurentide National Park; Chicoutimi & 
Lac St. Jean; Eastern Townships; Lower St. 
Lawrence & Gaspé; Abitibi & Témiscamingue. 
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En Route to the Historic Province of 


QUEBEC 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 


> QUEBEC CANADA 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply to your 
home travel agency, automobile club, Chamber 
of Commerce, railway, steamship or bus office, 
or write Roads Dept., Québec City, Canada. 
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FOR GIRLS 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


and Music under European-trained instructors. 
Horsemanship under Colonel G. Dolenga- 


uate of the Officers’ Cavalry School at Petro- 
grad, Russia. 
Professional 


‘ al instructors in crew, 
golf, swimming. 


Other athletic activities. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box 0 Cooperstown, N. Y. 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 
College Preparatory_and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls, preparatory to Mastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards.  Inter- 
mediate grades. Modern equipment. Outdoor 
pool, 


CAROLINE S, CUMMINS, M. A., Vassar 
Headmistress 
La Jolla, Calif. 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Box 85 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. 
Scholarship Health Courtesy Character 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


MARY BROOKS 


Secretarial — Academic 


One and two year courses, intensive business 
training. Also special course for college grad- 
uates. Expert teachers, Individual attention 
and progress. College credit. DAY, RESI- 
DENT; Brookline, Boston. Scholarships. 
Catalog on request. 


Box 132 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN ~ 


School for Girls 


College and cultural courses, 
individual character. 
dent, day, 
Sports. 


Development of 
College Faculty. Resi- 
and five-day pupils. Outdoor 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton Massachusetts 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation. Two years of advanced work. Art 


Kovaleysky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Grad- 


tennis, 


ACTIVITIES FOR 


YOUNGER CHILDREN 


All aboard for foreign lands in boats they made themselves! 
A geography lesson at Ojai Valley School. 


The joys of rhythm and harmony are introduced early to the 
little girls in Rydal School’s toy orchestra. 


ees 


Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


FOR BOYS 


MILITARY 


CULVER ACADEMY 


Helps discover a boy’s natural interests 
and bents. IXeeps abreast of the most modern 
trends in education. 

For boys of High School, Junior College age. 

College preparation with courses in Com- 
merce, Motors, Music, Dramatics. IExperi- 
enced, inspiring teachers. 

Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Band, Super- 
vised athletics. Polo, Crew. Moderate cost. 

Catalog upon request. 


Culver Educational Foundation 
77 Pershing Court Culver, Indiana 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


If your boy is 9 years or more, then he 
will receive, at Blue Ridge School, thorough 
training in studies under experienced, thought- 
ful. school men, 

Located in picturesque, western North Caro- 
lina, the school enjoys an unsurpassed health 
record. 

Fully accredited. Virtually tutorial meth- 
ods. Supeivised athletics. Stress laid on 
character development. Summer term. 

Address your inquiry to 


J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster 
Hendersonville, 


Box V N. C. 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


Prepares for All Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. Unusually Rapid Advancement 


Lower School Prepares for Andoyer, Exe- 
ter, and other leading Preparatory Schools. 

Winter Sports, Golf, Tennis, Baseball, Foot- 
ball, Water Sports, Wholesome Home Atmos- 
phere, Personal Supervision. 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS 
Mount Vernon, N. H. 


CARSON LONG 


Where boys are taught ‘‘How to Learn, 
How to Labor and How to Live.’ 
_ Boys receive good mental and physical train- 
ing, with small classes, supervised study, in- 
dividual instruction, military drill and or- 
ganized athletics. Camp Carson in Summer, 


Box 73 


Tuition moderate—$500. 
For illustrated booklet: 
CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
Box L, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania 


CALIFORNIA PREP 
FOR BOYS 


Preparatory and lower school. Fully accred- 
ited. In the foothills twenty-five miles east 
of Los Angeles. Eastern faculty prepares boys 
for examinations of the College Board, Gov- 
ermment Academies and for certification to 
all colleges admitting by this method. All 
athletics, pool, riding, etc. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., 
Headmaster 


Covina, California 


TABOR 


A school on Buzzards Bay that recognizes the 
sea in the making of New England. Summer 
Recreational Session offers boys 12 - 18 com- 
plete nautical program and cruising on the 
Tabor Boy, ninety ft. schooner, in addition 
to regular activities. For illustrated booklet 
write 


Walter Huston Lillard, Marion, Mass. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 
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BEAUX=ARTS 
APARTMENTS, 310 E. 44th St. 
NEW YORK * Murray Hill 4-4800 


Full Hotel Service 


| Furnished Suites 


from $ 
4 double 
Special Monthly & Season Rates 


FREE BUSES TO ROCKEFELLER 


So) Lat Dea eta 
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CENTER & GCRAND CENTRAL 


The Dodge Hotel 


In The Shadow of The National Capitol 


Washington, D. C., is in itself interesting 
to the tourist at every season of the year. 
And it is in the center of an historical and 
picturesque country that offers marvellous at- 
tractions. 

Make your headquarters at THE DODGE, 
enjoying its famous hospitable service—and 
the luxury of a modern hotel that caters 
intimately to the comfort and convenience 
of its guests. 


Send for our Booklet 
“‘A Week in Washington’’ 


Single, $2 to $4; Double, $4 to $7 
“No tipping” is the rule of the house. 
North Capital & E Streets 


Washington, D. C. 


Boasts atmosphere 
and resources that 
are world - famous. 
Perfectly located, 


thoroughly modern, 
socially distinguished, 
restfully 'uxurious. 
Cuisine and Service 
—above criticism 
Cable Address: 

Austraotel, 7 

Sydney. 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


NEW YORK BOUND? 
By Auto .. by Train .. by Boat? 


EASILY accessible by auto, convenient to the 

1ailroad and steamship terminals, shops 
and all points of interest. 
HE Prince George, removed from noisy 
thoroughfares, is an economical and com- 
fortable hotel with a unique atmosphere, 
ideal for your stay in New York. 

1000 large comfortable rooms with private 


bath 
Rates From $2 Single . . . . $3 Double 
Special Weekly Rates 


Write for descriptive booklet T giving a list 
of all points of interest. 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


TEMPLE STAIRCASE IN NEPAL 


The gods of the athletes and the dar- 
ing guard this staircase to one of the 
greatest temples in Khatmandu. In 
the forms of men and animals a 
varied and fantastic pantheon adorns 
the many hundreds of shrines and 
temples in Nepal. Buddhism and 
Hinduism are the dominant religions 
but the former has lost much of its 
original purity. 


YOUNG GURKHAS, SALUTE! 


The Gurkhas of Nepal are among the 
most ruthless warriors in the Orient. 
From childhood the boys are given 
military training and taught to handle 
the kukri, the favorite Gurkha 
weapon. Often youngsters are seem it 
the street of Khatmandu playing at 
soldiers and preparing themselves for 
the profession in which their ancestors 
have excelled for centurtes. 
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THE HIDDEN LAND OF THE GURKHAS 


Khatmandu, Capital of Nepal—Asia’s Greatest Warriors—Life in a Happy Valley of the Himalayas 


By COLONEL P. T. ETHERTON 


OOKING at the Himalayas through the eyes of an eagle or 
a kite, or even using the more ordinary medium of a map, 
one of the first natural features to strike the attention would 

be the mountain kingdom of Nepal. Imagination, kindled to 
sudden activity, would try to show that surely here of all places 
should reside the home of adventure, hardihood, and romance. 

Behold a thin strip of territory, five hundred miles long, a 

kind of cucumber, that has somehow managed to embrace 
within its narrow grasp much of the fascinating part of the 
highest mountains and of the verdant foothills; an Asiatic 
Switzerland, peopled by a race of sturdy, cheerful mountain- 
eers, ringed by a dazzling array of unscaled peaks, supplying 


all things needful for a mountain-climber’s paradise. Yet this 
is an Eden from which Adam with his Alpine stock has always 
been rigorously excluded. 

Only on rare occasions has the drawbridge between Nepal 
and India been lowered to allow the entry of Western visitors. 
Satisfying the urge of curiosity has never been encouraged. Few 
Europeans have been granted the good fortune to visit this 
preserved territory, securely hidden behind the dense cover- 
ing of the Terai jungle. Yet how many officers on leave must 
have cast longing eyes at the fascination of these far, forbid- 
den hills! 


The very name of Nepal heralds the unknown, calling up 


ESCORTS TO THE MAHARAJAH 


Pageantry plays an important part in the life of the people of Nepal. On ceremonial occasions the Maharajah of Nepal proceeds through the streets 
of Khatmandu accompanied by an elaborate retinue of musicians and attendants and by a detachment of Gurkha soldiers. 


he 


differs strikingly from that of India. 


THE WATCHFUL EYES OF THE GODDESS 


The architecture of the temples and shrines of Nepal—the country possesses nearly three thousand of them—often 
From the tower of the sacred temple of The Goddess Mother of the World two 
eyes stare endlessly down at the pilgrims who come to worship at this shrine. 


pictures of brown-skinned warriors waving kukris, of strutting 
peacocks and strange palaces, and of forests bright with tigers. 
This is the sort of wonderful place, it would seem, where one 
could hunt like Nimrod, and live in the manner of Haroun 
Al Raschid. 

The decisive period of Nepalese history starts roughly at a 
period when George III ascended the throne of England, and 
in the far west the American colonists were turning their 
thoughts from tea towards independence. About this time, when 
the Mogul empire was tottering to decay and the warlike Raj- 
puts, many of whom had never really submitted to Moslem 


WANDERING MINSTRELS 


In the Himalayas itinerant musicians often entertain the people in towns and villages. 
This musician and his companion have wandered far from their home in Tibet to 


one of the towns of India aear the Nepal border. 


rule, again unsheathing their 
swords, a band of warlike adven- 
turers, themselves of Rajput 
descent, took the road from Cen- 
tral India to the distant moun- 
tains. 

Unopposed, they entered the 
foothills and settled at Gurkha, 
a small town forty miles from 
Khatmandu, where they inter- 
married with existing Mongol 
stock. England and France were 
busy striving for mastery on the 
hot plains to the south; all India 
was in the melting-pot of a 
new destiny; golden opportunity 
awaited the fighting Gurkhas, and 
they took it, sword in hand. 

Inspired by their mountain 
environment, invigorated with 
infusions of fresh blood from the 
neighboring tribes, they set out 
on a conquering career that can 
only be matched in the rapidity 
of its results and achievement 
by the rise of the Japanese. In 
a series of swift raids and forays 
they traversed a thousand miles 
of the Himalayas, bringing Sik- 
kim and Bhutan under the sweep 
of the kukri. In 1792 they in- 
vaded Tibet, imposing upon the 
lamas a wholesome respect that 
has continued to the present day. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century the expand- 
ing militarism of the Gurkhas fell foul of the British and war 
was declared; a game of military chess followed, each side 
maneuvering for position but without decisive result except that 
of checkmate. Finally in 1814 General Ochterlony came on the 
scene and by his skilful moves brought the campaign to an end. 
The Gurkhas capitulated in 1816 and since then have been 
staunch friends with the British. 

The Gurkhas, that is to say, the Magar, Gurung and Sunwar 
clans, are a warrior race who enjoy nothing so much as a fight 
and nothing so little as pacifism. Hardy, small, entirely fear- 
less, and invested with a sense of humor, they would seem to 
be the martial type that every general, since the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, has sought out for his army. 

The kukri is their weapon, friend and playmate. They use 
it for anything and everything, from peeling a potato to chop- 
ping off the head of a buffalo at one blow. Even small boys 
learn the shining art of kukri management at an early age, 
and easily their favorite game is playing at soldiers in the streets. 

If out bear-hunting, the Nepalese carry a blanket over the 
left hand, a stick in the right, and the faithful kukri between 
the teeth. When the bear rises on its hind legs to hug them, 
they hit him on the nose; before he has recovered from this 
blow the sharp steel has found his heart. It is a curious fact 
that owing to its habit of hugging when about to attack, 
there is an obstinate belief among certain tribes in the 
Himalayas that bears violate women. As in Canada, she-bears 
almost always hibernate the entire winter, the season when cubs 
are born, and it is only the males who appear to look for win- 
ter repasts. 

Because of its strong military government and secluded po- 
sition, Nepal, through the centuries, has proved a neutral state 
of Asia, an asylum for oppressed races, and a country of refuge 
sometimes called the “happy valley” by contrast with the sur- 
rounding district. In its densely populated vale, races and 


peoples are found inextricably mingled, the higher Hindu civi- 
lization from India having gradually imposed itself on the more 
primitive Mongoloid inhabitants, while absorbing some of their 
characteristics. In the old days, refugees of all kinds, fleeing 
from the tyrannies of Mogul India, forced their way through the 
Terai and settled in the secluded kingdom that knew so well 
how to preserve its rights. 

Nowhere else in the world does modernity meet antiquity, 
or old tradition and new polish mingle with such success, to 
make a novelty out of an anomaly. From apparent discord, 
a strange and original picture is composed, full of color and 
charm; perched above India like a green parrot in a cage the 
country insists on expressing its own vigorous and exclusive 
destiny. Hindu and Moslem, Eastern despotism and Western 
innovations, war and peace, religion and idolatry, fierceness and 
flowers, all meet and blend harmoniously within the limits of 
the Nepalese kingdom. Once in this principality and all ex- 
tremes would seem to be reconciled within the orbit of a 
smile. 

Day begins in Nepal when the tiles can be numbered on the 
roof of a house, or a cat’s whiskers can be counted against the 
light. Killing a cow, since these animals are both sacred and 
rare, is classed in the same category as murder. Women are ex- 
empt from capital punishment and are transported from place 
to place in baskets on men’s heads. Waste land on the moun- 
tain sides when brought under cultivation is rent free for ten 


WAITING FOR CUSTOMERS 


years. 
. : The small shopkeeper can easily carry his stock in trade to any place that offers 
Nepal, especially the valley, a 2 land of pagodas, temples and opportunities for good business. This fellow has chosen a temple porch where 
peacocks, where the holiday spirit acts like a tonic and puts the he displays his delicacies to the crowds of pilgrims. 


urge of pilgrimage into the feet of the people, much as it did 
in the old days of “Merrie England.” 


There are 2,700 shrines and temples scattered up and down ly, at an early age, they married their infant daughters to a 
the land, each with its attendant days of worship, ceremonial beautiful fruit—the bel fruit, a convenient bridegroom that 
and sacrifice. Thus holidays are really holy days to the mass was afterwards thrown into a sacred river, drifting away from 
of the people. the watchers until lost to view. Thus the first husband could 

Astrology, too, plays a large and profitable part in the na- never be regarded as dead. After this, no young Newar maiden 


tional life and fortune-tellers 


can be seen sitting at the street 
corners of towns, plying a trade IN THE CAPITAL OF NEPAL 


that is as old as the stars they In Khatmandu there is an extraordinary diversity in the architecture of the buildings. This thoroughfare with its 
tell ead and. bad days foe ornate temples and their numerous idols is one of the favorite gathering places for those who wish to trade and gossip. 


business and marriage are de- 
cided from horoscopes, and the 
heavens are consulted -about 
most things whether ranking 
high or low in the scale of hu- 
man importance. Out of a 
total population of six millions 
the Gurkhas are the ruling 
military caste; the other and 
older numerous sect, the Ne- 
wars, being merchants, tillers 
and traders. 

The Newars own most of the 
fine houses, and as often as not 
when they prosper, fall before 
that paralysing shibboleth of 
the Orient, which decrees that 
when a man is great with 
wealth and riches he becomes 
small in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors if he condescends any 
longer to work. 

Out of their comprehen- 
sion of commerce, the Newars 
evolved a plan for getting 
round the Hindu custom of 
suttee, and the waste of femi- 
nine life thus involved. Solemn- 


collects his own taxes, of which he is allowed to retain a small 
portion, before handing them over to the exchequer; he can 
call on the services of those in his area to perform one day’s 
work for him every year, thus solving the servant problem. 
Where affairs of state are concerned, the King of Nepal acts 
the part of a living idol, seldom seen and never heard, the 
executive power being in the hands of the maharajah whose 
word is law. As in the case of a high priest, his personality 
counts for much, while that of the effigy he represents is taken 
for granted. Where Nepal is concerned the maharajah is king. 
Although newspapers are unknown, there is a system of col- 
lecting news in the maharajah’s dominions, almost amounting 
to magic. Without the aid of railways, telegraph or wireless, 
or anything so modern, an efficient news service operates 
throughout the kingdom, passing information from village to 
village and from hill-top to hill-top. Within a few hours of 
its occurrence, whatever or wherever it-may be, the maharajah 
and his ministers know of particular events and happenings. 
Some of the signaling is effected by the voice, boys being 
THE LAST BURIAL RITES trained-in the use of their own bodies and in the arts of war, 


as in Sparta, from an early age: “Hollo-ing” and a form of 
As in India, the Hindus of Nepal cremate their dead. Aftzrwards the ashes are P 2 Yee te) 


a4 $ 29 = - . . 
scattered in the sacred waters of the Bagmati River to the banks of which come yodeling with eS modulated tempo are practised until the 
pilgrims from all over Nepal and many parts of India. Many Hindus are carried here voice has been trained to carry about two miles. Villages, when 


during their last sickness to die in sanctity with their feet in the holy river. Par up on the hillside, are able to signal to the village in the 


valley for the cattle to be called home, or if they need help. 


need fear her second marriage of reality, nor that she might The secret of this aerial communication is apparently to keep 
one day have to throw herself upon the burning pyre of her the wprce low, adjusting it to the exact pitch of mae 
deceased husband’s ashes and perish with him. Divorce, too, tration. Human voices carry from mountain to neta and 
was made easy for them. A dissatisfied wife had only to take are often reinforced by a system of echoes. Environment helps 
a betel nut, place it under her husband’s pillow as a token of the peculiar tones to CARTY: Probably no tiger roaring in the 
departure, and then suit action to deed. Yet records relate valley could throw his voice farther than the human call of 
that wives are extremely faithful in Nepal and divorce excep- 
tional. 

The girls, as a rule, have large brown eyes, with dainty and TEMPLE ENTRANCE 
graceful hands and feet. Jewelry is their joy, and many wear The sculpture that adorns the temples of Nepal is scarcely less remarkable i 


variety and its ingenuity than that of India. In the life of the Nepalese 1 


nose-rings of gold, silver, or brass. So unlimited is their hus- temples play a highly important part. Religious festivals occur with great 


bands’ delight in their decoration, that if jewelers could per- quency, and the Raj Garn, or high priest, is one of the most influential pe 
suade Englishmen to follow this fashion, Bond Street would in the state. 
soon start living in Park Lane. : ; , , 4 
The upper classes are generally heavily decorated with silver = : . | a [ 
imecklaces, bracelets and rings, and with large nose-rings. The . — ite dis 


women are certainly handsome when young, but lose their 
looks at a comparatively early age and become wrinkled and 
worn. 

Divorce is not only rare in Nepal, but can be an unpleasant 
luxury. Unfaithful wives find themselves placed in prison for 
life, while the lover is handed over to the tender mercies of 
the husband, who may decide to cut him down in public with 
his avenging kukri. The co-respondent’s life is, however, spared 
if he consents to crawl on all fours under his adversary’s up- 
lifted leg, a humiliating alternative that is often rejected. 

Among certain clans eyebrows are shaved as a mark of re- 
spect to the dead, who are not as a general rule exposed or 
cremated, as in Tibet, but buried in the orthodox manner. 

The birth of a Gurkha boy is the signal for ceremonies of 
rejoicing that last many days. Towards the beginning of the 
second week a name is bestowed upon the child, and he is made 
to swallow a grain of rice for each friend present, as a symbol 
of greeting and good luck. 

Caste has no strong hold on the people as in India, and men 
and women live smiling simple liyes, the limelights of their 
existence being either military reviews or religious festivals. 

The government of the country is in the hands of the Ksha- 
triya class that includes not only the leading soldiers, but the 
King of Nepal and His Highness the Maharajah, Sir Joodha 
Shum Shere Jung Bahadar Rana. Barriers of birth and breed- 
ing count for much more than they do in Europe and America, 
and Gurkhalis are not expected to leave their particular station 
in life by express train for one higher up. Each tax-gatherer 
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the Gurkha, trained in the voice culture of the mountains. 

This system of relaying messages is known in various forms 
among different races of mountaineers, and must have its con- 
nections could they all be compared. 

Signaling has certainly been brought to a fine art in the 
Himalayas. The Nepalese refrain from raising the voice too 
much but draw it out in a rising crescendo towards the end 
of what they wish to convey and this makes it carry. Perhaps 
there is an understood freemasonry in the hills, a sort of short- 
hand of speech, where long-distance talking is concerned. Given 
a language that lends itself to transmission, a Himalayan hill- 
man can send a message with clearness and accuracy, beyond 
the range of civilized man, who, if gifted with good ears, detects 
only vain and meaningless sounds. There must also be some 
form of distant telegraphy or signals incomprehensible to stran- 
gers. The Red Indians of North America were accustomed to 
pass news across the hilltops by means of smoke clouds wafted 
in the air, like semaphore, by two men holding a cloth. When 
the continents were joined, ancient tribal lore may perhaps 
have been exchanged and carried from one tribe to another. 

Guarding Nepal on the south and acting as a tropical skirt 
to the mountains of the Himalayas where they fringe the plains 
of Bengal are the far-reaching jungles of the Terai. They 
stretch roughly from the Duns of Dera right away to the mouth 
of the Brahmaputra, and can be a green heaven or a green hell 
according to the time of the year. 

At Hardwar, where the Ganges emerges from the foothills 
in a succession of gorges, is a most holy city of the Hindus; 
here, every twelfth year, takes place the celebrated Kumbh 
Mela when the planet Jupiter is in the sign of Aquarius, a fes- 
tival regarded by the Hindus as of the greatest importance and 
sanctity. At all times of the year the place is a magnet for 
pilgrims, and the bathing ghat, one hundred feet wide, is alive 


with human forms about to plunge into the sacred river. At 
the moment of starting these ablutions it is the ambition of 
each bather to be first in the water, for not only does this 
act as an absolution of sins but hastens his path in the here- 
after. Besides the immense concourse of ascending and de- 
scending people, at times a veritable tower of Babel, there are 
numberless fakirs who practise in public every form of penance 
and self-torture. Some strip and bake themselves on blazing 
fires; others lie on beds of nails until their bodies turn into 
shoe leather; others hold their arms aloft so long that they 
become rigid and can never be lowered again. Venerable 
Gurus sit under bright umbrellas holding discourse with their 
disciples and such visitors as come to listen. 

The Hindu may get 60,000 years in hell if he belittles or 
deeply offends a Brahmin of the ruling caste, so it behoves a 
pilgrim to tread carefully for more reasons than one when ap- 
proaching the burning or bathing ghats. 

But nearly all visitors to Hardwar turn southwards, back into 
the plains, and seldom northwards toward Nepal and the 
Himalayas. 

If Nepal is still a sealed book to the western world, a pocket 
biography of Asiatic war and peace, human and happy enough 
to be full of contradiction and contrast, the Terai is the dark 
cover of the book. Green as the Gurkhas’ uniform, deep as 
Asiatic culture and mystery, it holds up a curtain between Ne- 
pal and the south that is more efficient than any bodyguard. 
Always the invasion of India by Aryan, Moslem and Mogul 
have come from the west through the gateway of the Hindu 
Kush and Afghanistan, and never through the impenetrable 
barriers to the north of Bengal. 

Strangers are not encouraged in the hidden kingdom. The 
Nepalese consider that trespassers bring trouble, and that even 
the Bible may he followed by the bayonet. They therefore 


ROYALTY COMES 


A procession of the Maharajah and his attendants always stirs the enthusiasm of the people of Khatmandu. Long before the potentate’s arrival the 
line of march is crowded with spectators. In the crowds of this multi-lingual city will be seen Hindus, Moslems, Gurkhas, Newars, Indians 
Kashimiris, Bhutia, Tibetans and even Turkis from far distant Turkestan. 
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A MOUNTAIN BURDEN BEARER 


largely denuded of timber by woodcutters, down, and then on 
and up once more to the still more arduous Chandragiri pass. 
Arrived at the top, a splendid scene unfolds itself; a vision of 
the Happy Valley! 

It looms into view, blue and gold and green, shimmering in 
the sunlight and looking like the promised land. After the 
barren hills it gives an impression of fullness and completion. 
This is Nepal proper, pictured upon the retina of time and 
place, and no longer lost in the rosy mists of conjecture. 

At the village of Thankot, five miles below the pass, I was 
met by an up-to-date motor-car sent by the maharajah. The 
instant I got in the driver went off like a rocket as though 
to make up for time lost in the mountains. Along the road 
we drove, in and out of the traffic which we missed by inches, 
past slumbering cottages and peasants hurrying home to bed 
with bundles on their heads. 

In front stretched the green vale, cultivated up to the last 
spare inch. 

Ahead and on either side, hillocks that suggest anthills rise 
out of the plain, each crowned with its little temple or pagoda, 
ornate as a wedding-cake and often quite as fascinating to study 
in detail. There are nearly three thousand shrines in the vale 
of Nepal, carved into the expression of a sigh, a smile, or a 
silent prayer to Brahma, and all the inscrutable spaces of 
imagery that lie between. They give the landscape the effect 
of a tapestry come to life. They are the mushrooms of the 
sky. 

A procession winds slowly across the plain laden with votive 
offerings. There is the bullock with its gilded horns, the gar- 
lands, the monkey in the place of honor, the sacrificial chants 
and the brown smiling faces. A relic of the ancient Golden 
Age, or else a frieze by Brangwyn; and what a contrast to a 
motor-car! 

At a distance the shrines give an impression of beehives in 
varying colors; the Nepalese are the bees, each worker carrying 
his own load of industry, for animals or mechanical assistance 


The life of most women in the Himalayas is one of continuous hardship. Frequently 
they serve as burden bearers on the steep mountain roadways, carrying loads of as 


of all kinds are scarce, and man himself is the important per- 
much as a hundred pounds. This woman uses a strap over her head to help support 


son. His dignity is not dwarfed by strident and overpowering 


the weight of her basket. 


purposely kept their roads in the shape of primitive surfaces 
where wheels could not easily go round, while as an additional 
safeguard there is the Terai jungle. 

Over the hills and far away through the forests runs the 
road to Khatmandu, up hill and down dale, seemingly much 
longer than it is in reality owing to the sense of trafficking 
with the unknown. The dak runner pursues his way on dusty 
feet, armed with a jingling bell to keep wild animals from the 
post. Woodsellers trudge along carrying as much forest as they 
can shoulder on their backs. Copper-colored, smiling little 
people, looking as if they owned relations in Japan, ran up and 
down the gradients in their white homespuns, wearing the cloth 


Jodhpur breeches usually seen on horsemen. Bands of coolies,’ 


chanting monotonously as they go, carry merchandize and even 
motor-cars strung on long poles, as if to show the world that 
men are still more important than machines. 

At Bhimpedi the road from India stops short; in front of 
you is a lofty range of hills having the appearance of a gi- 
gantic wall with a narrow track winding zigzag fashion up it. 
Sturdy Bhutiya ponies from the maharajah’s stables were wait- 
ing where the road comes to an abrupt end to take me to the 
fort at Sisagarhi, 2,500 feet up the hillside. Guard houses and 
guest houses come to much the same thing if you happen to 
be on a visit to the Maharajah of Nepal. Sixty miles of jungle 
have been traversed and the hills are dotted cheerfully with 
red, blue and white houses, basking in the warm sunlight. 

From just above Sisagarhi the track winds down, blundering 
and tripping over boulders and obstacles until it slips into the 
valley; then up again to the Chisapani pass, across hillsides 
We 


machines. 

A Nepalese coolie can carry anything on his head from a 
piano to his wife in a basket. No loads defeat them; not even 
motor-cars and lorries that have to be conveyed over the hills. 
They have no great regard for the creaking cart but the motor- 
car is gradually overcoming their prejudices. An overhead 
rope railway is in operation from Bhimpedi to Khatmandu that 
helps the willing coolies and is a concession to more modern 
forms of transport. In the carriage of most of Nepal’s freight 

(Continued on page 44) 


THE ROAD TO KHATMANDU 


Travelers to Nepal must cross the high range of hills that guard the souther 


border by a rough roadway that does not permit the passage of wheeled traffic 
Coolies with poles slung across their shoulders carry to the capital the good 


and merchandise from the outside world. 


IN HOLLAND ....IN JAPAN ....IN JAVA 


The interest in puppets is universal. Everywhere, in one form or another, these animated dolls contribute to the gaiety of nations. At the left, a 
Punch and Judy show is playing to children in Amsterdam; in the centre, Japanese youngsters are giving a hand puppet show at a Tokio kinder- 
garten; and at the right, a skilled Javanese operator is preparing his wayang figures for a shadow show. 


PUPPET SHOWS AROUND THE WORLD 


The Romance and History of Marionettes—Master Puppeteers of Europe and Asia—Visiting 


Famous Puppet Theaters 


By EARL CHAPIN MAY 


sand residents of Manhattan’s racial melting pot are ab- 

sorbed for two hours by cleverly constructed little mani- 
kins whose gestures are controlled by hidden human beings. 
The four Bunin Brothers from far-off Russia are putting on 
a puppet satire. 

In the Bunraku-za puppet theater of Osaka, the great manu- 
facturing center of Nippon, Japanese children and their elders 
regularly rejoice at animated doll performances. Just as regu- 
larly Chinese of all classes and ages are thrilled by shows done 
in shadowgraphs. All kinds and conditions of Javanese are 
fascinated by their native wayang puppets which are animated 
by tiny wands. Mexico, most colorful 
of Latin American countries, spon- 
sors a school for teaching puppetry. 
Turkey, faithfully following its own 
national puppet hero, clings to East- 
er shadowgraphs. In Salzburg, 
Munich, Leipzig, Paris, Madrid, Mos- 
cow, Antwerp and scores of other 
European cities animated dolls have 
permanent homes and enormous fol- 
lowings. 

England, inevitably linked in our 
minds with “Punch and Judy,” has 
sent these quarrelsome, puppet 
characters throughout the world-en- 
girdling British Empire—and into 
American fairs and circuses. 

Remo Bufano, native of Naples, 
follows an honored Italian tradition 
when he produces “Black Sambo,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Chris- 
topher Columbus” and Escudero’s 
Spanish dances in his _ portable 


C ROWDED into an upper East Side auditorium three thou- 


Jimmy Durante’s double is one of the leading per- 

formers in the puppet productions of the Bunin 

Brothers who excel in vigorous social satire com- 
bined with lively slapstick comedy. 


Louis Bunin 


Greenwich Village marionette theater. Puppets, animated di- 
rectly by human hands, have come down to us from ancient 
Egypt. Marionettes, actuated by strings or wires, have contrib- 
uted importantly to human happiness since about the fourteenth 
Christian century. But during recent decades there has been 
such a general addiction to doll theaters that national associa- 
tions of puppeteers belong to the Unima or International 
Marionette Society. 

The current enthusiasm for acting dolls can be traced to the 
discoveries of world travelers, to the 9,000,000 who witnessed 
the Tony Sarg productions at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, and to the activities of paternal governments. During nine 
months of last year, for example, the 
Works Division Drama Project of 
Public Welfare in New York City en- 
tertained 1,750,000 persons with pup- 
pet shows in parks, streets, schools, 
churches and hospitals. 

Similar entertainment has been 
freely offered in many other Amer- 
ican, European, Asiatic, African and 
Australian cities. In this country 
more than a hundred professional 
companies are giving puppet and 
marionette performances on the road 
or in permanent locations while a 
majority of public schools are hold- 
ing classes in puppet making and 
puppet showing. 

At first glance this looks like an 
accession of childishness. Why de- 
vote so much mature as well as juve- 
nile attention to playing with dolls? 
Admitting that in very ancient Egypt, 
India, Greece and Rome images of 
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Paul McPharlin, Orient & Occident 


gods were made to move 
by hidden manipula- 
tion, to the terror of 
the populace; admitting 
that Chinese and Java- 
nese shadowgraphs were 
popular when human 
beings began writing 
history, isn’t puppetry 


rather naive amuse- 
ment? 
According to statu- 


ettes exhumed from 
pre-Christian ruins, 
Maccus, original Roman 
buffoon and first ances- 
tor of clowns, had the 
hooked nose, nut-crack- 
er chin and hunched 
back of the modern 
English “Punch,” Ital- 
ian Puncinello and 
French Polichinelle, 
which apparently 
proves we are not ad- 
vancing in means and 
methods of entertain- 
ment. 

Yet Charles Lamb, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, 
George Bernard Shaw, 
Clayton Hamilton, Gor- 
don Craig and _ other 
masters of letters and 
experts on the theater have insisted that marionettes are more 
effective interpreters of plays than human actors. 

The Marionetter-Theater Miinchner Kinstler in the Ausstel- 
lungspark, or amusement fairgrounds of Munich, Germany, 
gives its miniature performances with scenery, settings, stage 
direction and acting equal to the very best Broadway standards. 
The articulated, wire-hung dolls are hardly a foot in height, 
but back of the scenes are sterling actors—a full speaking and 
singing cast without doubles. The bill is changed several times 
daily. Between 7 and 8 p.m. Offenbach operas may be offered. 
At 8:15 the company presents one and a half hours of “Faust” 


THE THREE WISE MEN 


Richard Teschner’s marionette productions in Vienna are distinguished for the beauty 
of their settings, the elaborate costumes and the effective grouping of the figures. 
This is the final tableau of a Christmas play. 


with interpolations by 
a comedy character loy- 
ingly known by Ger- 
manic peoples as “Hans- 
worst.” This traditional 
combination antedates 
Goethe’s tragedy upon 
which Gounod’s opera 
is based. In fact the 
great German author 
got his “Faust” idea 
from seeing it done in 
a puppet theater. 

The Marionette Thea- 
ter of Munich Artists 
under the management 
of Paul Brann gave a 
special performance in 
Paris. This same com- 
pany, sponsored by the 
Dutch East Indies Com- 
pany, played to admir- 
ing audiences in Hong- 
~~kong, Shanghai, Tokio 

and other centers dur- 

ing a world tour. 

In Japan the travel- 
ing German artists were 
honor guests of a pup- 
pet theater rooted in 
Nipponese mythology, 
and which has devel- 
oped such an impressive 
technique that living 

actors of the classic Japanese “No” drama use the gestures and 
manners of marionettes. The latter are highly mechanized. 
Even their eyes roll from side to side. Their expensive cos- 
tumes are so elaborate the theater is taxed especially to cover 
the puppets’ wardrobe. 

The Japanese Bunraku-za I visited at Osaka has five hundred 
plays in its repertoire. Back stage it is so highly departmental- 
ized that a barber is employed to curl the dolls’ wigs. “Out 
front,” before an audience of eight hundred almond-eyed school 
children, the sixty-three-year-old master puppeteer, clad in 
formal court costume but walking on high stilt clogs, manipu- 


Courtesy Paul McPharlin 


PUPPETS IN MOSCOW 
Russia has thousands of puppet theaiers in which plays of all kinds are produced. At the left is a scené from “Little Katy’s Journey” produced by 


the Moscow Children’s Theater. 


Here Kety is arriving at a new coal mine on her trip around the Five Year Plan. At the right the brilliant 


har ge whose hands are miracles of ingenuity, is performing “The Bureaucrat,” a satirical monologue. The two fingers of one hand give the 
ace ty grotesque expressions ; the other hand provides the oratorical gestures. The Bureaucrat is delivering a pompous lecture called “Correct 
osture While Walking.” “No one should be allowed simply to walk,” he raves, “There should be definite rules covering the matter!” 


lates only the head and right arm of his gorgeously garbed 
puppet. 

Two black-clad assistants, theoretically as invisible as the 
“property men” of the Japanese legitimate stage, manipulate 
the legs and left arm of each figure, leaping agilely around 
the puppet master without distracting the attention of the 
audience. Behind these mute operators sit or stand a dozen 
musicians and reciters and about ten speaking characters in 
plain sight. But even I became so engrossed in the perform- 
ance of the manikins that I forgot the human “scenery.” 
The same thing might happen when viewing any of the old- 
time strolling puppeteers of Japan. 

Strolling puppeteers are common in Europe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Kunze toured Czechoslovakia for eighteen months with 
such a company—one of eight hundred traveling all over 
Czechoslovakia in motor trucks, setting up their little show 
places outdoors or indoors depending on circumstances. 
Sometimes these European strollers pass the hat among their 
patrons. Sometimes, as on the Champs Elysées of Paris, non- 
paying customers may stand outside a rope partition while 
those who can afford two sous each sit inside. But whenever 
or wherever marionette or doll shows function they are 
indubitably the people’s theaters. 

Possibly it was some fond memory of the marionette thea- STREET SCENE IN MEXICO 
ter installed at the Paris Exposition of 1900 which prompted 
a company of French poilus to set up—on a military road in 


Tina Mo 


The ingenious and imaginative natives of Mexico are doing brilliant work with pup] 
This is a scene from one of the plays produced by a Mexican puppet theater. 


Lorraine during the final year of the great world war—a Pulqueria is the popular bar of the Mexicans ; the crumpled figure in the foregro 
puppet laa depicting eet inal GeventChasseurs of is obviously a victim of holiday intemperance. 
Domevie.” = ; , — 


One reason for the hold animated dolls have on so many 
peoples is the religious significance of puppet plays in many 
countries. Although puppets antedate Christianity and are 
found in almost every non-Christian country, they became 
associated during the middle ages with ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nies in Italian and Spanish monasteries and churches where 
articulated figures presented scenes from Holy Writ—“Crib 
Plays,” especially during Christmas time. Hence, in Italy, 
birthplace of modern marionettés, the figure of the Virgin 
Mary became “Maria” and, by way of France, little “Marions” 
became “marionettes.” 

Spanish puppets, called titeres, were originated by an 
Italian clock maker named Torriani who followed Emperor 
Charles V into retirement but whose titeres blew horns, beat 
drums and participated in mimic bullfights just as their 
manikin descendants do in modern Spain. 

With all our national devotion to acting dolls the United 
States can not boast a puppet hero. The British Empire has 
its Punch. Mother England is especially proud of him. But 
Punch was born of Italian parentage and remained a bach- 
elor until he married a widow named Joan. Joan, now Judy, 
seems to trace back to Mrs. Noah. In France, Punch becomes 

Polichinelle, but the common 


The Duchess from “Alice in Wonder- people know him better as 


_ land” is one of the many impressive Guignol. In Germany and 
_ characters that Remo Bufano has Austria the popular character : ; | 
prousnis ta ae eater sag) is a “Silly Billy” Punch named aM es s rat 
aoe Remo Bufano | Hansworst. In Spain he be- GAS ATTACK 
comes Senor Don Christoval In Europe some of the puppets are preparing for the danger of war. On this li 


stage two marionettes in gas masks have come to the rescue of a comrade during 


Polichinelo. In Italy he is aerial attack. Puppet plays of this kind are used to teach the civilian populat 


Puncinello, and various other what to do in case war is declared. 

names without changing his 

character. Turkey’s puppet hero Great Day, whereas a shadow will not persist, to the embarrass- 
is always Karazog, although you ment of its maker. 

may meet him in the markets or In India, where puppet plays are prehistoric, the hunch- 
the deserts with different spell- backed Punch becomes Vidusaka. In equally shadowy Java 
ings. Karazog is a shadow figure the leading puppet character is Sewar. A rather squawky 
because Mohammedans believe Punch named Pahlawan holds the center of the puppet stage 
that he who makes an effigy must in Persia. And so on, throughout the globe’s inhabitants. 
provide a soul for it on the last Although East Indian puppetry antedates the Sanskrit drama 
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The incomparable Don Quixote pursues 
romance once again in Georg Trinka’s 
marionette theater at Prague. 


it has two terms which are mod- 
ernly descriptive—“Holder of 
the Strings” and “Setter Up.” 

Russia fosters 8,000 puppet 
and marionette theaters but, in 
the interests of economy, it 
teaches its children to make 
their hand puppets of cloth in- 
stead of wood and wire. Never- 
theless, they serve the children 
and the propagandists, for pup- 
pet plays can tell their tales no matter how modest the actors 
may be physically. 

Taking a tip from European practice where, as in Paris, even 
the time tried “Punch and Judy” story is twisted to touch on 
political satire, the leftists of America take their puppets into 
public places where they lambast the authorities with biting 
dialogue. One day last October an immense crowd of workers 
gathered at Second Avenue and Tenth Street, New York, to 
hear addresses by animated caricatures of President Roosevelt, 
Madame Perkins and William Green, the union labor leader. 

As this trio danced with a caricature of our Blue Eagle the 
hidden Russian operators indulged in highly critical prose and 
verse calculated to “burn up” the high authorities. These 
leftists get away with murder because the puzzled police “can’t 
find anything in the book” about arresting puppets. Even 
stage hands find puppets puzzling. During two years Tony 
Sarg begged for a ruling from the stage hands’ union as to the 
status of his touring puppets. Were the manikins actors or 
just pieces of mechanism? Finally the union ruled that each 
marionette-puppet performance should have the services of 
three union stage hands—a stage manager, an electrician 
and a carpenter. This, in a way, makes marionettes human 
beings. 

Sometimes marionettes are almost too human. One season 
Tony’s road show was playing “Rip Van Winkle” for a chil- 
dren’s matinee. At a town near St. Louis the committee repre- 
senting the sponsoring Parent Teachers insisted that “Rip” 
should be given without any smoking or drinking. Tony ob- 
jected that, after all, Washington Irving wrote the story and 
made “Rip” smoke and even drink hard liquor. The commit- 
tee remained adamant. Hence, when the puppeteers reached 
the line about “Rip” drinking the audience heard the old 
fellow say: “I think I'll have some hot Coca Cola.” This 
interpolation was greeted by 
such a roar of juvenile but 
sardonic merriment that the 
next act was done in the 
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THE HAIRY APE 


European 


JAPANESE OPERATORS AT WORK 


The artistry and skill exhibited in Japan’s best puppet theaters are unsurpassed 

elsewhere in the world. Here three dexterous operators are at work. Each man 

manipulates his marionette with twelve to twenty strings while he says his lines 
at the same time. 


of the fifty plays in the “kelder’s” repertoire is famous for 
delicacy. Dialogue and situations are filled with spades. Society 


A marionette production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
famous play by Louis Bunin lost none of the 
play’s dramatic power. 


Louts Bunin 


original version. 

Although most puppet per- 
formances are quite above 
censorship many European 
audiences are not averse to 
realism. In Antwerp a very 
popular Flemish theater, 
supported principally by sea- 
men, is in a basement dimly 
illuminated by oil lamps. 
Smoking and drinking are 
riotously permitted in this 
Poesjenellenkelder, and when 
you hear someone suggest 
“Let's go to the kelder” you 
know that marionette realism 
is about to be rampant. For 
performances given by this 
venerable but rather bawdy 
institution are realistic. None 


masked and in fancy costumes, slums into these basement shows 
when it feels like bingeing. Admission is by pennies, but if a 
patron has no money he nonchalantly crashes the gate. It is 
so thoroughly a people’s theater that the Flemish mob would 
rise at any threat of closing the “kelder.” 

Marionettes thrive extraordinarily in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. One little Swiss town, St. Gallen presents twenty-one 
different puppet productions in one theatrical season. “Hansel 
and Gretel” has been played thirty-four times; “The Sleeping 
Beauty” has been put on the miniature boards fifty-four times, 
while good old reliable “Dr. Faust” has had his histronic trou- 
bles forty-one times. 

But at Leipzig the celebrated Professor Doctor Arthur Koll- 
man is not only an ardent puppet collector and an outstanding 
authority on the history and technique of puppetry, he is also 
a great humanitarian, for he has carried his love for his art 
into the local prisons for which he is physician. He has learned 
that prisoners find much surcease from sorrow by designing 
and making marionettes and by giving performances with the 
little figures. And as for the late Papa Schmidt, he has already 


After a production at Josef Skupa’s theater in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, the marionettes are hung backstage to await their next 
performance. Some of the grotesque figures that have made Skupa famous are seen here but they are all rather disconsolate 
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become a German legend. Only a few months have elapsed 
since that lovable gentleman passed to his reward after devoting 
ninety of his ninety-five years to some form of puppetry. Orig- 
inally sponsored by the Count von Pocci, a Bavarian of Italian 
ancestry, Papa Schmidt ran his own marionette theater in 
Munich. He charged the most modest of admissions, giving 
Suppe’s “Fatinitza” when he, Papa, was ninety-three. He left 
to posterity 3,000 articulated figures of his making. Many times 
3,000 children mourned for the marionette master who made 
them so happy. 

Probably the most famous of the German little figure thea- 
ters is that at Baden Baden, presided over by Ivo Puhonny 
whose name is hailed throughout the world of puppetry. Like 
most of his kind he goes in for quiet effects. The Italians are 
more for sound and fury. 

The Italian fantoccini are massive manikins in shining armor. 
Each figure weighs a hundred pounds and is three or more feet 
high. The fantoccini are manipulated with stiff iron rods to 
the head and the hands of the armored fighters, and when 
they get through with a battle the audience knows it. “Orlando 
Furioso” is the Italians’ marionette favorite. Papa Mateo and 
his sturdy sons do it with gusto in New York’s “Little Italy.” 
Other groups do it in New Orleans, Rome, Palermo, Chicago, 
Buenos Aires, wherever there are Italians. “Orlando Furioso” 
is a thriller in any language or any country. 

Americans are thoroughly international in their devotion to 
the littlest of our little theaters. The Red Gate Shadow Play- 
ers go in for Chinese and Javanese Shadowgraphs, partly be- 
cause Pauline Benton, chief of the Red Gaters, saw native pro- 
ductions while living in China and the Philippines. Paul 
McPharlin’s Marionette Fellowship Players of Detroit have 
successfully done Maurine Boucher’s “Noel,” Hans Andersen’s 
“Chinese Nightingale,” Henry Fielding’s “Tragedy of Tragedies” 
and John Alden Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat,” the latter, of course, 
with the original musical setting. 

With all this devotion to marionettes it was inevitable that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would be puppeted. But it is noteworthy 
that an Italian, Benedict Rivoli, should be producing a mario- 
nette version of the Harriet Beecher Stowe classic as early as 
1867. It is not so remarkable that “Tom shows” in miniature 
should have survived until the present decade. In this survival 
Harry Deaves of Chicago holds the record for continuous pres- 
entation of an “Uncle Tom” puppet show—twenty-eight weeks 


AFTER THE CURTAIN FALLS 


without the animating hand of the master. 
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SICILIAN 
MARIONETTES 


In the Italian sec- 
tion of New 
York, Papa 
Mateo directs a 
real Sicilian 
marionette the- 
ater in which 
“Orlando Furio- 
so” and other al- 
most intermin- 
able plays are 
produced. The 
puppets are huge 
figures weighing 
nearly a hundred 
pounds and oper- 
ated by stiff iron 
rods. Papa Mateo 
recites the heroic 
verses while his 
sons conduct the 
puppets through 
their countless 
bloody combats. 

Wide World 


without missing a performance. This suggests that “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” may cross the border into puppeteering Mexico. 
Its people have long been highly imaginative, artistic and re- 
ligious. Its peons sell toys, simply although marvelously made, 
to passing strangers for a few centavos. A Mexican government 
official engaged Louis Bunin to teach rural Indians to make 
and manipulate articulated figures. Aztec, Tonoaca and Nahuatl 
boys, attending a newly organized Indian School at Mexico 
City, were among the Bunin pupils. They proved to be “nat- 
urals” in this branch of mimicry. Puppetry is now raging 
through the Mexican provinces. Mexicans are naturally and 
brilliantly histrionic. Life 
to them is one large, highly 
colored theater, which 
proves they are not unlike 
the rest of us. In Vienna 
Richard Teschner is doing 
remarkable work with his 
“Figure Theater.” Teschner, 
like fellow artists in the 
field, reverses the usual dra- 
matic method. He invents 
his figures before he at- 
tempts to develop plot and 
characterization. Teschner. 
Remo Bufano, Louis Bunin, 
Paul McPharlin and a host 
of other devotees of an art 
which annually becomes 
more popular have plenty 
of critical judgment to sup- 
port their not very profita- 
ble enthusiasm. 

The late Brander Mat- 
thews, thoroughly familiar 
with the theater, commend- 
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THE GREAT WHITE WAY TO ASIA 


Building a Seaway Along the Alaska Coast—Lighthouses that Lead to the East 


By G. K. SPENCER 


The Cedar is the largest lighthouse tender in the U. S. Lighthouse 
Service. With some lurge buoys on deck she is steaming along shore 
near Ketchikan, Alaska. 


FEW YEARS HENCE, when you decide to visit Japan, 

you may proceed over a “Great White Way” the like of 
which the world has never before seen. The United States 
Lighthouse Service will keep you in almost physical contact 
with the home continent until you jump off the American side 
of the great sea boulevard at the outermost tip of the Aleutian 
Islands and steam the few hundred miles separating you from 
the Japanese counterpart of the “white way” along the Kuriles. 
On the way from Seattle, Alaska will be an incandescent lit- 
tle America, humming with industry. An American mare nos- 
trum is in the making and its bounds will reach from Seattle 
to the tip of the Aleutian Islands, thence down the Pacific 


Fisher, 


to the Hawaiian Territory, and generally southeastward to Sam 
Diego. 

My old friend, Sam Olsen, formerly for many years at the 
Cape Sarichef lighthouse, is confused by recent high-falutin’ 
demands on the Lighthouse Service. In his time, the keepers 
were chosen because they were excellent and experienced sea- 
men, and often for years they saw no human face. Sam him- 
self once went blind on station, and it was almost a year before 
a lighthouse tender could get close enough to his light to take 
him aboard and down to Seattle for the spectacles he needed. 

He had no radio contraption to bring him entertainment, 
and he was fortunate if he could even hear the hails from the 
decks of the tenders as they hoisted him his supplies over the 
breakers on a block and tackle. 

Down at Ketchikan, W. C. Dibrell, the Superintendent of 
Alaskan Lighthouses, will reel off the names of old-timers still 
in the service who have piled up anywhere from sixteen to 
twenty and more years in the Alaska light service, often staying 
from five to ten years on a single station. What is now about 
to happen on the great sea boulevard they pioneered is largely 
the result of the firm foundations they builded. Some of them 
were lost in daring adventures to save ships, and all of them 
have dramatic stories to tell. 

The work the lighthouse keepers have seen in recent years 
includes the charting by the navy of routes and alternate routes, 
figured down to the last yard, through every channel that in- 
tervenes between Seattle and Dutch Harbor and between Dutch 
Harbor and the Kuriles; the chemical analysis of every mile 
of sea water on that route; the taking of specific gravities of 
all types of sea water on the vast boulevard; the sounding and 
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SKIRTING A GLACIER 


Sailing close to one of the giant Alaskan glaciers, the U. S. Naval Mine Sweeper Gannett is making soundings and taking chemical and specific 
gravity analyses of the water. A plane for aerial reconnoitering is seen ut the stern of the boat. 
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charting of every mile of 
coast, and, finally, the 
plans of the Lighthouse 
Service for great light- 
houses which shall be pa- 
latial safety factories and 
communication centers as 
well. 

Reinforced concrete 
light stations like that at 
Cape Decision, which is 
a model of those to come, 
cost money, but with the 
discovery of platinum in 
paying quantities in 
Alaska, the imminent 
opening of regular Amer- 
ican-Asian airplane serv- 
ice, as well as the govern- 
ment’s determination to 
develop the northern 
great circle route, the 
money cost will be 
dwarfed by the value of 
the stake. 

Those who think they 
know Alaskan waters, but 
have been away even for 
five years, will be amazed 
at the work of the road 
builders on our great 
white way to Asia. The 
lighthouse keepers now 
are radiomen, too, with 
licenses all the way from 
amateur to commercial. 
Though an ordinary do- 
mestic radio receiving apparatus is found in all the lighthouses, 
there is also the government apparatus, forming a line of com- 
munications as well as a line of lights for the sea boulevard. 

There are now in place 347 lights of all kinds, 31 lighted 
buoys, 7 radiobeacons, 15 fog signals, 295 unlighted buoys and 
186 daymarks. Mr. Dibrell feels that the perfection of the 
service northward and along the Aleutians may find these num- 
bers tripled or quadrupled. 


In addition to many modern con- 
crete lighthouses, the government is 
also building smaller structures on 
barren rocks and headlands. Here is 
a typical automatic acetlylene light 
at Dixon Entrance, Alaska. Some of 
these automatic lights can burn for 
two years without attention. 
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FLOATING LABORATORY 


Barges of this type were towed to Alaskan waters for use as head- 

quarters for the survey parties. They were fitted out as miniature 

scientific laboratories for all kinds of hydrographic, oceanographic 
and photographic work. 


The navy’s confidence in the modernized system was such that 
though the 1934 general maneuvers were staged in the Atlantic, 
Rear Admiral Cyrus W. Cole, commanding the U. S. Fleet’s 
submarine, remained in the Pacific to take the heavy sub- 
marines Bass, Barracuda, Bonita, Narwhal, Nautilus and Dol- 
phin through the Alaska channels to Dutch Harbor and thence 
down the Pacific to Pearl Harbor. 

You realize what has been done, and is being done, as you 
glide surely and swiftly through channels where just nine years 
ago you proceeded like a child learning to walk, sounding the 
siren every few yards, and listening for the echo from hills and 
mountains in order to decide whether you were safely in mid- 
channel. 

Today, ships may literally proceed blindfolded in the pea 
soup fog which often immerses the channels. Channels have 
been charted to the last few yards for all types of ships, and 
there are alternate channels for use under special weather con- 
ditions. 

The first stage of the inland course to Alaska, about 
six hundred miles, passes through British Columbian waters, 
where the Canadians are co-operating on their section of the 
sea’s great white way. 

Incidentally, the British Columbians are also building a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Courtesy “News Week’ 


The creation of an ocean highway from Seattle, Oregon, northward along the Alaskan coast, eastward along the Aleutian Islands and thence to 

Oriental ports will be another of America’s important achievements in the Pacific. The work of the U. 8. Navy and the Coast and Geodetic 

Survey began six years ago. Today the waters are carefully charted and scores of new lighthouses have been erected on dangerous headlands and in 
treacherous channels. The significance of the northern set route with relation to the Pacific area is indicated by this map. 
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MEDIEV AL KUFSTEIN AND THE INN V ALLEY 


The old town of Kufstein lies on the right bank of the Inn River. On the steep rock dominating the town is the grim fortress of Geroldseck which 
dates from the thirteenth century. 


PAINTED VILLAGES OF TYROL 


Following the Valley of the River Inn—The Towns of Silver, Iron and Salt—At the Heroic Fortress of Kufstein 


By VIRGINIA CREED 


legions began to build a road that ran northward from 

the Brenner cutting across what was to become the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. The mysterious Celts had been there before the 
Romans, leaving reminders of their passage in place-names like 
“Hall,” and in a certain cloudy-eyed mysticism surviving among 
the folk of the side valleys. The Romans had a castra at 
Veldidena, which in the course of time became modern Wil- 
ten, a suburb of the Tyrolese capital, Innsbruck. They ruled 
the Raitii of the Inn Valley with a tolerant hand, reveled in 
the brine baths for which the neighborhood was famous even 
in those days, drank the smooth draught wine of the coun- 
tryside in increasing quantities as the years wore away, and, 
after four centuries of pleasant tenure, returned to the banks 
of the Tiber, doubtless with mild regret. The Inn Valley heard 
of them no more. 

Byjuvares, Wends, Magyars, Longobards teemed over the 
limestone barriers of the Eastern Alps. Eppans, Counts of 
Tyrol, Lords of Andechs came and went. Frederick-of-the- 
Empty-Pockets, Sigismund-the-Rich-in-Coin, Maximilian, the 
Last Knight of Europe, Irish monks, the burgher men, Fug- 


S EVERAL centuries before the Christian era the Roman 


gers, Kummels and Welsers, Habsburg princes and native 
heroes all left their marks upon the narrow valleys. In the 
wake of these storied folk followed the artists, the gifted hun- 
dreds who worked in stone and bronze, in gold and silver and 
wood. 

Fashions in castles changed from Romanesque to Renais- 
sance, in churches from Gothic to baroque. The outer world 
adopted rococo, pseudo-classic, Biedermeyer, but Tyrol did 
not. The reason is not far to seek. The tide of history had 
ebbed away from her. The Habsburg court came no more to 
Innsbruck, for the theater of empire had shifted to the Dan- 
ube shores. Out of each cultural impetus that swept the “Land 
in the Mountains” something had survived, but the baroque 
outburst was the last. The country that flanks the Inn reverted 
to quiet provincial status. In any case, the Tyrolese did not 
much fancy newer modes of building. Baroque suits the Aus- 
trian temperament well. Even today when a new church goes 
up it is baroque. That is how it could come about that, a 
little over seventy years ago, an Englishman stumbling down 
one of the valleys that open off the old Brenner Road, should 
rub his eyes in sudden bewilderment, shake himself to be sure 
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he was awake. Sud- 
denly he had found 
himself in an old, old 
world, a world that 
had not changed at 
all since Europe was 
young and lusty. The 
strangest thing of all 
was that the people 
he met appeared not 
to realize that they 
were “quaint.” When 
it was intimated to 
them they did not 
seem to care. Even 
now, when Tyrol has 
a vogue, they do not 
care. They like their 
way of life, and they 
do not feel any urge 
to change it. 

Tyrol is a land of 
small towns. There 
are no big cities as we 
of the new world define big cities. Even Innsbruck with its 
seventy thousand inhabitants is merely the largest of the charm- 
ing small towns of Hofer’s land. They have a rich variety, 
those hundreds of little towns cupped in lush valleys, or cling- 
ing to the upland crags, but there is something pervasively 
Austrian about them all. 

Strung down the Wipptal, along the Brenner Road, scattered 
along the rushing Inn like jewels upon a silver chain, dotting 
the Ziller, the Stubaital, the Gschnitztal, they have Germanized 
names of varied derivation: Matrei, Pfunos, Steinach, Trins, 
Lienz, St. Anton, Kufstein and Imst. They challenge attention 
for reasons that often border on the fantastic. There is a town 
called Otz in the flowery valley of that name. Every year some 
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four hundred Ameri- 
can students come 
there with their pro- 
fessors to sit for 
months discussing the 
political affairs of the 
world. Otz is only a 
hamlet, really, but the 
startling thing is that 
the four hundred 
Americans do not take 
it over. On the con- 
trary it absorbs them, 
so that in August if 
one steps out of the 
“Post” and looks down 
the street of painted 
houses and _ trailing 
flowers to see doz- 
ens of tall, bronzed 
youths and lasses in 
‘Tyrolean attire, it is 
something of a shock 
to realize that they 
are addressing one another in the lingo of the American 
campus. 

It is difficult to do full justice in a single article to the nu- 
merous charming towns of Tyrol. Were one to start at fortressed 
Kufstein on the Bavarian border and move westward against 
the current of the Inn, one would see what is perhaps the 
most interesting group of all. 

Kufstein is a border town, preserving grim evidences of a 
bloody history that stretches back two thousand years. Upon 
the formidable limestone peak where the Geroldseck still 
frowns the Roman town Albantium once stood, and there the 
legions met the impact of barbarian attack. Thereafter the 
town passed back and forth from Austrian to Bavarian hands. 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
Though his occupation is sufficiently humble, his heroic white beard and the gay' 
feather in his hat give this streetsweeper an almost romantic appearance. He works in 
Innsbruck, capital of Tyrol, and one of the most beautiful cities in Austria. 
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AN AUGUST MORNING IN THE ALPS 


In the high Tyrolean Alps summer does not interfere with skiing. This group of mountaineers is starting out over a glacier on their way to 
conquer a mighty peak. 


HOLIDAY SPLENDOR 


European 


The feathered hats of the Tyrolese men are often quite as elaborate as those of the women. Dressed in their holiday best this couple is taking 
a Sunday ride. Oddly enough, it is mid-winter, but the hot noonday sun makes heavy wraps unnecessary. 


Kufstein, and specifically the Geroldseck, which is at least seven 
hundred years old, was the scene of siege during Hofer’s War 


of Liberation. 


Today the modern town is gay with painted houses. Fondly 
it cherishes the trippers who throng its streets in summer and 


clutter it with skis 
and sleighs on winter 
holidays. Still, the 
Geroldseck dominates 
it. Towering over nine- 
teen hundred feet 
upon its rock to the 
south of the Stadtplatz 
it is forever drawing 
your eye as you mean- 
der through the friend- 
ly town. No _ visitor 
ever rests until he has 
climbed up to it, ex- 
plored its torture 
chambers, marveled at 
the skeletons of the 
pre-historic bears of 
the Kaisergebirge, and 
finally sipped his beer 


in the restaurant while evening fell upon the panorama of 
mountain, valley and river. It is a relief, however, to be back 


in the Stadtplatz at night listening to the Tyrol songs, for the 


Tyrol is a land of small towns, each one of which has been blessed with superb scenery. 
Dandeck, at the junction of the Sanna and Inn Valleys, is dominated by the snow 
covered peaks of the Riffler. 


Kaisergebirge at night is a fearsome place. They are haunted, 
those mountains, by the terrible “Teufel,” the evil “Hexen,” 


the sly “Norges.” 
Many are the occa- 
sions I can bring to 
mind when I absorbed 
the life of the Stadt- 
platz. Nothing could 
be more typical than 
the Rathaus with its 
red and white blinds 
and its heraldic sym- 
bols. Heavy ox-carts 
rumble on the pave- 
ments. There is the 
perpetual whir and 
chug of the one cylin- 
der machines that are 
rented out for the cut- 
ting of wood. A 
knife sharpener mean- 
ders past with his 
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grindstone. Suddenly out of 
the near-silence there falls 
upon the senses a_ swelling 
ecstasy of sound that is like 
no other sound on earth. It 
seems to roll sonorously out 
from the remote and not quite 
earthly crevasses. At first one 
is struck into helpless wonder, 
then memory begins to func- 
tion. Of course! It is the 
giant organ that twice daily 
speaks from the fortress, the 
magic organ with its hundred 
and eighty-three pipes that 
can be heard for twelve miles 
around. This organ calls for- 
ever to the Tyrolese people 
from the hearts of the old men 
and the boys who fell in 1918 
to preserve the province intact, 
and fell, alas, in vain. It is 
their memorial, that organ, 
and there is something at once 
human and near-divine in the 
imagination that thought so to 
immortalize them. 

Not far from Kufstein is 
Kitzbihel. At first sight it 
seems to belong in a musical 
comedy. The houses are 
peaked, gabled and frescoed. 
The Rathaus is painted violent 
terra-cotta and flaunts flower 
boxes. The natives wear rak- 
ish costumes, and let them- 
selves go in riotous festivity 
upon every occasion. If an 
old townsman has a birthday, 
or a young skiier wins a na- 
tional trophy, they turn out in 
rollicking enthusiasm to make 
the Vorderegasse reverberate 
with yodeling and song, to 
wave lighted torches aloft, to 
drink mightily and sweep all 
their outlander guests into a 
vortex of agreeable madness. 


European 


In the typical Tyrolese landscape the slender spire of an old church stands forth 
sharply against a background of mountain peaks. Here is the town of Mieders 
with the Karwendel Mountains in the distance. 


well into modern times; the iron of Rattenberg still brings a 
fair price in many far-flung marts; the silver of Schwaz earned 
the envy of governments less favored in that commodity from 
the beginning of the Renaissance through the Napoleonic wars. 
However, Austria’s present state has much curtailed the good 
fortune of the three towns and the miners are pathetically poor. 

Silver is responsible for all the glories of Schwaz. By the 
sixteenth century the town was rich. The men who dominated 
it were powers in the land, asthe palace of the Fuggers at 
Schwaz indicates. The destiny of Schwaz was worked out of 
evenings in a venerable inn which still has its wrought iron sign 
—“Zum Blauenhaus.” Here was the rendezvous of the mine 
owners, Fugger, Fieger, Jochl] and that Tanz] whose descendants 
still dwell in the famous Schloss Tratzberg. If you linger long 
enough in the common room you may be shown that chronicle 
which so invariably interests epicures, for it records that in 
1489 “Kaiser Max” spent a night there with a company of eight 
horsemen. The party devoted a considerable portion of their 
time to consuming a tremendous roast of lamb which they 
washed down with gallons of good Etsch wine. 

Perhaps there is an air of age about iron which silver does 
not have. At any rate, Rattenberg looks ages older than 
Schwaz, although it is not actually much older. Geography has 
something to do with it, for Rattenberg, being located at a 
point where the Inn narrows, perches precariously upon a shelf 
of rock from which the mountain rises precipitately to a 
fortressed peak. Since the town commanded the entire Inn 
Valley, it was much besieged and was, in consequence, heavily 
fortified. Rondels, fragments of old walls, a red marble gate, 
survive from those distant martial times. From the turreted 
hill a flight of steps plunges downward past the gables, roofs 
and little towers of the town to the river bank. The houses 
along the main street display endless balconies and oriole win- 
dows. The mountain winds set dozens of wrought iron signs 
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creaking eerily. They are the 
inn-signs for which Ratten- 
berg is justly famous. The 
great reputation enjoyed by 
the iron-work of Tyrol had 
its beginning in Rattenberg, 
which furnished all the ma- 
terial for such masterpieces 
as the balustrade of the Abbey 
of Stams and the _ screen 
around the tomb of Max- 
imilian in Innsbruck. The 
swaying inn-signs, silhouetted 
against the blue sky, with 
their grapes, their roses, their 
eagles in festoons of iron 
scrolling are one with the 
spirit of Rattenberg. They, 
like it, belong to the loving 


Of course in winter, when 
the English come in the great- 
est numbers, bringing with 
them the consul and_ the 
clergyman for the Anglican 
Church, the dancing is mainly confined to the hotels. It goes 
on all night, and the Britons discover that their endurance is 
no greater than that of the tough-limbed skiiers who teach them 
to race down the long dizzy slopes of white. If the visitors 
who dance all night, can ski all day long, so, likewise, can the 
natives. It is inevitable that the townspeople should find their 
visitors quite as droll as their visitors find them. For every 
tale of-native quaintness that goes back to Mayfair, one is re- 
counted around the oven benches of the local houses that 
touches upon the lovable insanity of the men of Albion. 
There is a trio of towns westward along the Inn whose his- 
tory can be related in three words. Schwaz, Rattenberg and 
Hall spell silver, iron and ‘salt. They have piped a tune of 
easy wealth to the province for so many centuries that the count 
‘has been lost. The salt of Hall seasoned the food of Europe 


The men of Tyrol are vigorous and sturdy. 
Despite his years this venerable hunter of 
the Worther Lake district is still active. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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GUARDIANS OF THE WINDJAMMERS 


Some Famous Ships and Their Figureheads—Symbols of the Sea from 


Egypt to New England 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


Photographs by L. S. Slevin 


HE subject of ships’ figureheads is a fascinating one and 
much of the lore of the high seas is embodied in 
their history. 

Far back in antiquity, out of the mists of time, a strange 
craft emerges: a galley manned by the first recorded mariners, 
the Egyptians, to whom civilization owes so much. These 
pioneers in the art of navigation built ships which were 
elaborately painted and decorated. Carven and gaudy figure- 
heads adorned the high curved prows—the sacred ibis, the 
lotus, the scarabeus, the talus Phoenix, and, as an inseparable 
part of the design, a huge eye symbolical of eternal vigilance 
and the personality which they attributed to the ships. 

The use of the eye in one form or another has come down 
the centuries through Greek, Roman and Oriental ship decora- 
tion and is still a characteristic adornment of the Maltese dysas 
and Chinese junks. 

In the age of Greek supremacy, the symbolic ornament was 
curiously combined with examples of offensive and defensive 
designs. The battering ram, then the chief naval weapon, 
often took the shape of a ram’s, or boar’s head. This was 
constructed out of bronze and placed on the bow at the water- 
line. Modern French warships are built—though not for the 
same purpose—with long, projecting ram-bows and the hawse- 
pipes resemble eyes. 

The early Roman galleys reserved billets for tutelary deities 
on either bow. These were symbolical of mountains and rivers. 
If the former, two Phrygian lions might be carven in relief; 
if the latter, a crocodile. Phoenician vessels employed the horse, 
then the swiftest known mode of transportation. 

The Siamese “snake-boat,” models of which may be seen 
in the National Museum at Washington, is an evolution of the 
dragon design. The bow of this open, slender caravel is carved 


The image of Lord Cairns, the distinguished Irish statesman and Lord Chancellor 
of England, guided the destiny of this sailing vessel built in Belfast in 1877. 


to represent the head of 
the dragon, while the 
stern, curved high, ter- 
minates in its tail. 

The Japanese official 
emblem, the sixteen pet- 
aled chrysanthemum, 
is to be found elabor- 
ately gilded on a red or 
blue background on al- 
most every ship of the 
Mikado’s navy. 

With the passing of 
Rome’s glory on the 
seas, came the famous 
Norse sea rovers, the 
Vikings. Their “long- 
ships” were decorated 
with the _ fearsome 
nith-stang which repre- 
sented a form of witch- 
craft intended to strike 
terror in the hearts of 
the enemy and to 
frighten off evil spirits. An Icelandic law required all vessels 
approaching land to remove their figureheads, lest they should 
disturb the guardian spirits of the country. The Vikings likewise 
had dragon ships which they called drak hara. These belonged 
exclusively to the chieftans. The next in importance and size 
were the esnekiva, or long serpents, with snake figureheads, the 
hull playing the part of the monster’s body. 

Under Sweyne, King of Denmark, in 1004, the national fleet 
was decorated with horns, bulls and dolphins, all of gilded 
copper, while the lion became the favorite insignia of both 
the French and English navies. The English ship, Great Harry, 
or Harry Grace a Dieu, built in 1488, had a lion as a figure- 
head. The unicorn was not introduced until the reign of 
James I. 

Writing about the extent to which ships’ decorations of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century were carried, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh said, “they became so cumbersome the ocean fairly 
groaned from their weight.” The cost of gilding and painting 
the Royal George of this same era was about 26,000 dollars, 
a sum equal to fully ten times that amount today. Another ex- 
ample of extravagant ornamentation was the Royal Sovereign 
the most expensively decorated ship ever launched. A quaint de- 
scription of this ship is worth quoting in part: “Upon the beak 
sitteth Royal King Edgar upon a horse, trampling seven Kings. 
Upon the stem there is a Cupid... bridling a lion . . . which 
alludeth to the great mercy of the King. On the bulkhead are 
figures representing Consilium, Cura, Canamen; on the side, 
Vis... Virtus... Victoria.” 

The peak of the mania for ships’ decorations was reached in 
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Many of the old New England sailing vessels bo 
figureheads of women. This ship was built in 18 
and hailed from Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


This full length figure of Andrew Jackson on the 
| prow of the Constitution aroused the fury of the 
Whigs of Boston. 


the latter part of the 
seventeenth century in 
England. After that the 
custom gradually de- 
clined to the mere or- 
namentation of the stem 
and stern. Excessive dec- 
orations were discontin- 
_ued, by order of the Ad- 
mirality in 1796. 

The advent of the true 
figurehead—a_ bust or 
full-length figure placed 
over the cut-water of the 
ship immediately under 
the bowsprit—came into 
vogue. shortly after. 
These figureheads were 
often masterpieces of 
carving by outstanding 
artists. The finest work- 
manship was found on 
British navy ships and 
merchant men. Under 
Admiral Nelson the fa- 
mous “old wooden walls,” 
of England reached the 
height of their glory. A 
weighty tome could be 
filled with descriptions 
of these. We will cite 
but a few outstanding 
examples: the ships St. 
Vincent, Duke of Well- 
ington, Adrianne and 

King William IV. The sister ships, Warrior and Black Prince, 
built to answer the French, La Gloire, were ornamented with 
the finest figureheads ever carved—full-length figures clad in 
medieval garments. 


\Chough an iron ship of the last days of sail, the Haddon Hall of Liverpool carried a 
figurehead of a medieval knight in armor. 


ae 


Queen Victoria soon after 
her succession was portrayed 
by a bust on one of the old 
“wooden walls.” Although 
the likeness was far from 
flattering, her young Majesty 
graciously accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Portsmouth, right 
after the launching of The 
Queen, to inspect the new 
ship and take tea with its 
officers. 

In 1915, the notorious con- 
vict ship, Success, at that time 
the oldest ship afloat, visited ; 
the San Francisco harbor on a : , 5 
tour of world ports. She was . 
launched in British India, in 
1790, and was the only survi- 
vor of the English felon trans- 
ports. “Ocean Hells,” they 
were called, and well they de- 
served the title. This relic of a “hideous trade,” built of Bur- 
man teak, was originally launched as an armed merchantman 
with brass guns bristling from her sides and fitted handsomely 
to accommodate princes and potentates, as well as cargoes of 
“the spices, aromatic teas, ivories and jewels, she bore. over the 
seven seas to the ends of the world.” Hers was a leading place in 
the Anglo-Indian fleet. 

Her square out-stern and quarter galleries were hall-marks 
of her antiquity. And although she carried exhibits of chains, 
instruments of torture and dungeon cells, paradoxically enough, 
her prow was still decorated with a figurehead, depicting the 
innocence and beauty of womanhood. Remnants of the original 
gilded scrolls on a blue background were visible after superim- 
posed layers of paint had been scraped away. There were escut- 
cheons at regular intervals from stem to stern. 

It was in 1802, that the Success was chartered by the British 
government to transport to Australia the overflow of home gaols. 

The horrors of life on board this ocean hell are too ghastly 
to be repeated. Clark Russell has written a book, “The Con- 
vict Ship,” which portrays with dismal] realism the condition 
of the poor wretches consigned to the unmerciful treatment 
of the jailers and the cells in which prisoners succumbed 
like flies. The old ship was purchased eventually by the 
Australian government and berthed as a museum in Hob- 
son’s Bay. 

The majority of the old clipper ships bore figureheads 
of women, a custom dating back to the Roman Catholic 
period, when figures of the Virgin on vessels of Catholic 
countries were substituted for those of the ancient gods 
and goddesses. Elm wood was generally used. 

Time was when our own frigate sloops and brigantines 
of war went into battle adorned with the likenesses of 
naval heroes, or of demi-gods of the sea at their bows. The 
John Adams bore under her bowsprit a statue of her name- 
sake, the second President of the United States. The North 
Carolina appropriately carried a bust of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
the Benjamin Franklin, a bust which is still preserved at 
the Naval Academy, at Annapolis; the New York, a carved 
head of DeWitt Clinton, then Governor of the Empire state; 
the Potomac, a bust of Captain John Smith. 

The famous old Constitution—Old Ironsides—which so 
many of her countrymen were privileged to see in her re- 
cent tour of United States ports, had three figureheads. The 
first was a half-length representation of Hercules; the sec- 
ond, a carved figure of Neptune with his trident; the third, 
a bust of Andrew Jackson, by L. D. Beecher. 

When the latter was established on the bow of the Con- 


on its prow. 


An iron ship in the Eastern trade, the R: 
of Southampton carried a figure of an In 
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stitution, it created a furor among that doughty gentleman’s 
political opponents. The whigs of Boston scattered handbills 
over the city protesting against “this wooden God,” “this 
image of a tyrant,” and prayed, “for God’s sake to save the 
ship from foul disgrace.” 

It became necessary to put special guards about the ship, 
despite which precautions, a foolhardy individual, named 
Dewey, for a one hundred dollar wager, climbed up the for- 
ward chains and sawed off the head and escaped with his 
trophy in a gunnysack. 

Later a new head was carved and fastened to the trunk with 
copper bolts. The figurehead was not molested until 1875 
when it was sent intact to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
where it is still preserved. 

A similar desecration of the Centennial, when in 1927 
her figurehead, “the white lady,” was removed and sent to 
her original owners, was considered an act of sacrilege by 
superstitious mariners, one of whom wrote in protest, “it is 
enough to blanch the faces of old seamen—sailing the seas 
without a figurehead.” 

Coming down to more modern times, we find that the 
Kearsarge and the Alabama, whose former namesakes fought 
so desperately with each other off Cherbourg in 1868, were 
decorated similarly with figures of the north and south clasp- 
ing hands—symbols of a united country. 

The Massachusetts had a fine and most decorative figure of 
a winged Victory. 

The Olympia, Admiral Dewey’s flagship at the Battle of 
Manila, bears a classical woman’s figure by St. Gaudens, 
made entirely of brass which takes a polish like burnished 
gold. This “Victory” holds a scroll in her out-stretched hands 
on which appear the words with which the Admiral opened the 
battle of Manila, May 1, 1898: “Gridley, you may fire when 
ready.” 

During the late World War, all figureheads except this were 
ordered by the secretary of the navy to be removed from the 
battleships, “because the sun shining on the polished orna- 
ments reflects light, and betrays the position of ships.” 

One of the last of the well-known wooden sailing merchant- 
men built by the famous East Boston firm, Donald McKay 
Company, in 1869, was a coal carrier on the Pacific coast. This 
was the Glory of the Seas, a large ship for her day. According 
to a newspaper account, “on a trip from British Columbia to 
the California ports, she encountered a bad gale and was seven- 
teen days off Cape Blanco. A fair wind from westward brought 
her to port.” What thrilling experiences the beautiful carven 
lady on her bow knew before the old ship, which once set a 
record for windjammers between San Francisco and Australia, 
was junked in 1922, at Tacoma, Washington. 

With the end of sailing ships and about the time steam be- 
came a factor in navigation the figurehead disappeared, gen- 
erally speaking, from the man-of-war and the merchantman, 
although as late as 1909, the Germans retained a fine figure of 
Germania on the Deutschland. Even the scroll on the bow-post 
is gone, and the art of carving figureheads has become a lost 
one. The last of the old craftsmen disappeared from the Pacific 
coast when his shop was de- 
stroyed in the great fire and 
earthquake which wrought such 
havoc in San Francisco almost 
twenty-nine years ago. Today 
only the Indian finds time to 
carry on the old custom of 
carving tribal insignia on totem 
and canoe. 

In peaceful backwaters and 
ships’ graveyards, may still be 
seen relics of the old windjam- 
mers with their proud and 


‘my officer in full dress uniform was 
ppropriate figurehead for the British 
General of Liverpool. 
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A vigorous goddess carrying a sword symbolized the proud spirit of the sailing vessel 
America built in Massachusetts in 1874. 


lonely figureheads looking out on Diesel driven freighters and 
great passenger liners as these put to sea and return from 
voyages. 

In_ outlying — sea-coast 
hamlets one may come 
across a wistful wooden 
figure, weather-beaten and 
faded, peering quietly up 
at the sky from a coast 
guard’s or fisherman’s cot- 
tage-_a relic of a proud 
ship and its crew, once 
loved almost to idolatry, 
and perhaps washed up 
from the shattered hull of 
some eigtheenth century 
frigate or Indiaman. 

The full-length figure of 
the God of War on the 
Fighting Temeraire, a 
masterpiece — marks a 
street corner in a small 
French town, St. Pierre. 

On the Commons at 
St. John, New Brunswick, 
stands a proud and portly 
lady, carven by one of the 
residents of that city, a 
Mr. Rogerson. 

Sheltered by clipped 
box in a romantic garden 
of Provincetown, R. I., is 
a sturdy and_ prophetic 
woman’s figure, salvaged 
from a wreck off Gay 
Head, Martha’s Vineyard. 

A full-sized bust from 
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The quaint figure of a New England worthy oc- 
cupied the position of honor on the Theobald 
of Richmond, Maine. 


DOWN STAIRS BY WATER TO THE SEA 


From Lake Ontario to the Atlantic—Sailing the Welland Ship Canal—A Marvel of Modern Engineering 


By HELEN GAY 


\‘\] T IS THE most spectacular canal in the world,” said the 
man, and he was not talking about the big trench at Pan- 
ama. He was talking about the Welland Canal in Canada. 

The remark seemed so extraordinary that it suggested a va- 

cation plan to me: I would go by canal from Ontario to the 

Atlantic. I found a friend whose holiday coincided with mine 

and who was enthusiastic about seeing the canals. Difficulties 

beset us. No passenger boats traverse so slow a route, only 
freighters and these are not licensed to carry passengers. We 
sent some wires, however, and pulled a few; and one blue-and- 
white summer afternoon found us sitting on our luggage by 
the side of the Welland Ship Canal, lock 7, near St. Catherines, 

Ontario, bound east for the Province of New Brunswick on 

the Bay of Fundy. 

As the sun began to set and violet pink filmed the placid 
strip of water before us, a shout from the high windows of 
the lock master’s little concrete building apprised us that our 
future hotel was about to round the bend in the canal. Soon 
a small black one-funnel freighter with tan-painted decks and 
derricks, and white-painted superstructure amidships, edged 
close around the corner as furtively as a criminal. Foot by 
foot, on she came, a rusty black swan floating between con- 
crete embankments in a setting of greensward and trees and 


the rolling hills of Ontario, one of Canada’s loveliest provinces. 

Behind her and west lay Lake Erie, 569 feet above sea level. 
Eastward, and ahead by less than ten: miles, is Lake Ontario, 
242.5 feet above sea level. A descent of 326.5 feet must be ne- 
gotiated, therefore, by a stairway scaled to giants or water gods: 
the stairway of the Welland Canal. Take a look at Niagara 
Falls, and you will realize what a steep step-down had to be 
built for water traffic. And then consider the volume of water 
pressing against the barriers of the “control lock” at the Lake 
Erie end of the canal, with fluctuations up to twelve feet in 
the level of Lake Erie water. You will concede the importance 
of that 1380-foot lock 8, the longest lock in the world. Said 
the lock man: “If they was knocked out” (the control gates 
at 8) “and these controls here was knocked out, God help 
us all—it would be another Niagara Falls.” Number 8 serves 
as controller, brake, safety guarantee, to the other seven locks 
of the canal which terminate with Lock 1 at Port Weller, 
Lake Ontario. 

Our steamer, the Carioca, had not yet started the uneasy 
descent to Avernus. For up to Lock 7, in which we were wait- 
ing, the Welland Canal lies at about the same level as Lake 
Erie. After Lock 7 we would pass right down the big stairs, 
the great “Twin Flight” locks, 6, 5, and 4, and on through the 


SKIRTING THE RAPIDS AT COTEAU LANDING 


The series of St. Lawrence canals lie alongside the river and enable the cargo ships to detour dangerous rapids. In this aerial view we see a 
section of the Soulange Canal at Coteau Landing with the rapids at the left center. 
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THE LONG SAULT RAPIDS 


Near Cornwall, Ontario, the Long Sault rapids present a perilous obstacle to cargo ships. Skirting close to the rapids, peaceful canal waters provide 
a perfect highway for merchant vessels. Seen from the air the Canadian farmlands along the St. Lawrence give the appearance of a patchwork quilt. 


less exciting drops at 3 and 2, and 1 where we would say hello 
to Lake Ontario and farewell to the canal. Lake Ontario 
crossed, we would go through, between the Thousand Islands 
and Montreal, twenty-one small locks under various names. The 
Welland Canal detours Niagara Falls; the St. Lawrence canals 
detour, at intervals, the many and dangerous rapids in the St. 
Lawrence River. 

It looked very small, the Carioca, but produced an astonish- 
ing blast that set the sky rocking and startled the rolling bas- 
cule traffic bridge into the air, a giant black caterpillar sitting 
up on its tail. Carefully now in the narrowing canal the steamer 
comes ahead, the sunset behind her. Our lock is full to its 
brim and waiting. Up in his concrete lookout, the lock mas- 
ter presses a button to throw an electric switch, for the Welland 
is electrically operated throughout its entire length. Now the 
ponderous submerged lock-gates, V-shaped, like two arrowheads 
one behind the other and pointing toward the on-coming ship, 
crack slowly open. They swirl the heavy water. At last they 
are folded back flat against the walls of the lock. The steamer 
comes nosing ahead, slowly 
and warily enters the lock it- 
self, and towers over us. There 
stands the bull-like captain on 
the deck high above. We call 
up and tell him who we are. 
He shouts down briefly that as 
soon as she is tied up he will 
take us on. ; 

Boats have to tie to iron 
posts on the lock side, one line 
from the bow, one aft, and an- 
other along amidships. The 
Welland Canal provides men 
to do the tying up, a ticklish 


In order to allow ships to pass a special type of bridge has been 
built over the Welland Ship Canal. The floor of the bridge can be 
raised and lowered rapidly between the steel towers at either end. 


business; the ships provide the lines, of rope and steel. After 
the ship is tied to the sides of the lock, the great water-gates 
behind her swing together, so that she sits enclosed like a hen 
in a shoebox. The water under her begins to flow out through 
tunnels (15 feet by 1614 feet in diameter) hidden within the 
concrete walls on both sides. The ship slowly subsides like an 
extraordinarily deliberate elevator. When the water has gone 
out of our lock to the level of the basin ahead, the lines (which 
have been judiciously loosened as needed while the ship was 
lowering) are cast off completely, the lock gates at the bow 
of the vessel open inward until they are flat against the walls, 
and the ship can go forward on her way, through the wide 
basin, along the next strip of canal called a “level,” and so 
into the next lock. But first we had to get on board. 

A steep ladder was put overside, we clambered up while men 
heaved up our suitcases and trunks, and the captain met us on 
deck. We chatted a moment with him, then followed a white- 
coated steward to our cabin. Although I did not waste much 
time within-doors, the ship was sinking meanwhile so that 
it was as one who, during 
sleep, has been lowered into a 
rectangular well that I came 
on deck to find myself in a 
vault with dripping concrete 
walls 8114 feet high and a ceil- 
ing of blue sky. There was a 
rushing sound of mighty floods, 
the water of our locks pour- 
ing out within the concrete, 
through those cavernous tun- 
nels big enough to take a rail- 
way train, to the basin below 
and ahead of us. No water is 
pumped through; it goes down 
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STRAIGHTAWAY FOR SHIPS 


From a bird’s-eye view this long stretch of the Soulange Canal looks like an 

immaculate concrete highway. Close to the canal at the left runs a motor road, and 

| lining the canal at regular intervals are handsome lamp posts which serve for 

both road and waterway. In the distance at the right may be seen the Cedar 
Rapids power house. 


of its own gravity, the locks filling always from above. 
It was very quiet within that dank chamber. People lean- 
ing over the rim were carvings on a cornice, and the sound 
of their voices came faint and far away. A gull swirled its 
white pattern across the narrow blue above me. The air was 
cool and smelled damp. We kept on going down until about 
thirty feet of water remained under us: then we were flush 
with the “level” ahead, and the water in the canal behind 
our lock was 4614 feet higher than ours. Now, at our bow, 
! massive and towering, the black gates frowned upon us, sul- 
| lenly unclasped their mitering edges, and then folding back 
| towards us, let us out. 

The water-gates of the locks are a marvel in themselves; 
| all-steel, sheathed on both sides, of the mitering horizontal 
| girder type. The largest gates, 82 feet high, weigh (each leaf ) 
} 490 tons. Because of the four months of winter freeze-up, 
there is a Gate Dock for storage and repair, and a pontoon 
gate-lifter of 500 tons capacity (the largest in the world) is 
towed from place to place as needed to unship or unhoist gate 
leaves. 

Now we came out in the broad basin, and a steamer passed 
us on its way west to enter the lock we had just left. Ahead 
we steamed until the next locks came in sight—the first of the 
giant “Twin Flight,” lock 6—and our whistle sounded for ad- 
mittance. Looking down and ahead from the boat deck, we 
were startled: the ship was about to fall downstairs, and the 
stairs were undeniably steep. Three steps of 4614 feet each 
make a hair-raising precipice to contemplate. On our left two 


steamers came up the great staircase and slowly passed us. 

The aggregate drop of the Twin Flight is 13914 feet; each 
lock lowers the boat 4614 feet—quite a drop when one lock 
opens immediately into the next one below it. Looking down 
from our mountain top in the canal, we saw the Province of 
Ontario spread out around us in lovely green panorama of 
orchard and farmland, the famous Canadian Fruit Belt of the 
Niagara Peninsula. Through the green, the canal reached 
strait and unwavering as an iridescent steel tape-line to Lake 
Ontario somewhere ahead. 

The six-fold lock system of the Twin Flight provides for 
three ships going uphill and three going down at the same 
time. Its operation is electrically interlocking for safety. The 
system is like that of the Gatun locks of the Panama Canal, 
but in Panama ships are pulled through by towing, while in 
the Welland they go through under their own power. It takes 
eight hours to pass through the eight locks from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario, a distance of twenty-five miles. Boats up to 
eight hundred feet in length can enter the Welland locks, at 
the Twin Flight trio the “ups” and the “downs” being sep- 
arated from each other by a mighty wall of concrete. 

We idle ahead. Up in our pilot house the young French 
Canadian pilot is watching that red light at lock 6; it winks 
out and is replaced by green (“Come ahead”). The drawbridge 
slowly rises; the green light at the end of it swings up in 
the evening sky; it stops; the busy ding-ding-ding of the red- 
waggling automatic policeman at the bridge-end reaches at us 
from the insistent land. We drift into the lock; it seems to be 
careless drifting, but actually the greatest skill and nicety of 
judgment are gauging the engines and the wheel. One foot 
to right or left, one yard too far, one push too much from 
the screw, and lockside or lock gates or the vessel’s plates would 
register the damage. Being under one’s own power is always 
a responsibility. Ships lucklessly handled have sometimes tried 
to crash the gates. But a protective device, called a fender, 
bars forward movement within the locks. 

Now the line men catch the lines flung to them from our 
foredeck and make fast to iron posts back from the lock’s edge. 
Rattling and hissing, our winches tauten and slacken the lines 
as needed. After the tanker comes in behind us the gates close, 
slowly, up to their eyebrows in water; those that our bow is 
almost touching begin to think about opening, but cannot open 
a crack until the water under us has been let out. We sink 
down, down. At first we look down upon the lockside far 
below us; gradually we come to see eye to eye with the lock 
master, but knowing even as we exchange level glances that 
this cannot be for long. It takes from eight to fifteen minutes 
to drop or raise a boat in one of these locks. 

At length it is from a damp-walled concrete pit floored with 
racing panicky water that we gaze up, fish caught in a square- 


QUEBEC CITY FROM THE ST, LAWRENCE 


The city of Quebec is one of the most impressively situated cities in America. At the left may be seen part of the walls of the old citadel on 
Cape Diamond which reaches an elevation of over three hundred feet above the river. Quebec was founded by Champlain in 1608. 
Canadian Pacific R 
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sided conduit. There is the moist cool smell of the well-bottom. 
It is sunless in Davy Jones’ Locker, gloomy but not dark. A 
kingfisher swoops to one of our bowlines, sits, swoops upward 
screeching. A tiny airplane crosses in a low arc. 

Our lines are loosed and hurled down at us; we are down to 
the level of the lock ahead. A crack shows in the ponderous 
pair of gates that now loom so high and black in front of us 
and but a few moments ago held in the tons of water upon 
which we floated. The crack widens as though hands pulled 
back the double doors, and there appears a panel of darkening 
sunset water. Now the gates are flat against our walls; the 
waters under us and in the lock ahead are one; we float for- 
ward from our rectangular bathtub out into lock 5 and find 
ourselves out on the middle step of the trio. Again we wait; 
down; wait; forward; and yet again locked in, in lock 4. It 
is 8 P. M. 

It is not the construction-principle of the Welland Twin 
Flight that is remarkable, but the great height of the steps 
and the unhesitating descent from one lock to the next below 
it. The wall between the Twin Flight locks 4 and 5 is over 
130 feet high. The water for lockage at the Twin Flight is 
supplied from a basin formed by the construction of an em- 
bankment 3,500 feet long and having a maximum height of 
801% feet; the basin has an area of 84 acres. But it is not only 
the Twin Flight that earns the Welland its right to the title 
of the Most Spectacular Canal in the World. The engineering 
problems involved in utilizing part of the Welland River in- 
cluding the incorporation of part of an older canal system, and 
the building of a set of six twenty-two-foot syphon tubes that 
carry the Chippewa Creek underneath the canal at Welland, 
each large enough to accommodate a railway locomotive of 
the largest size. To solve such problems as these in successful 
fashion while traffic was continuing daily in the old canal, 
was surely the work of genius. 

Cost of the Welland to date is reported to be $130,000,000, 
some of which is still to be paid, and the annual upkeep bill is 
a large one. As to whether it has been worth the cost opinion 
is divided. Certainly it has not paid its way as yet; but it has 
opened up a through passage to the Atlantic to large vessels 
which, either ocean-going or for lake service only, could not 
pass respectively into or out of the Lakes before this large 
and deep canal was built. Originally it was a canoe portage; 
then a small canal accommodated small ships, to which ship- 
ments of freight were transferred by Lake steamers too big to 
get through; or such shipments were transshipped to trains, 
either Canadian or American, and so proceeded to the coast. 
Now grain, coal, ore, or general freight can be loaded at the 
head of the Lakes on to ships which pass through the canal, 
across Lake Ontario, and either down the St. Lawrence to salt 
water or, if too large to enter the old-fashioned locks of the St. 
Lawrence, to dock at Prescott where transshipment by train can 
be made. 

So far our progress had been mostly vertical, but now we 
made forward for some time through flat country. The dra- 
matic Twin Flight was past, night had come, and my friend 
and I sat, hour after hour, fascinated by the combination of 
silence, effortless forward motion, and masses of lights—white, 
red, green—on distant locks and bridges, like altars dressed for 
a cheerful ritual. The stillness is broken now and then by the 
tinkle of the signal bell to the engine-room. Far ahead a 
black bridge bars the darkening sky. In the fullness of time 
we reach it, pass under it. Noiseless birds swoop at us, black a ; 
against the sky. It is a pastel of evening, the shadows smudged i Department of the Interior, Ontario 
in with soot. The air is Ae and sweet. Bee of us the Katniras? peat Ca Al: 

These three pictures give three characteristic stages in the trip through the Welland 


lighted, look like a gala féte. Ahead our path is a glittering Ship Canal. At the top a freighter is at rest in a lock completely filled with water. 


avenue fringed on the left side with lights; the right side is Before it is the steel protective device used in all locks. The center picture shows 
dark and limitless. cet Lakes itera rened to the side of a lock, and gradually being lowered as 
; P Y the water goes out. e third picture shows a Great Lakes wheat hoat moving 
All along, the canal’s left bank is feathered with lamps whose through one of the long level stretches of the Canal. 


white globes, reflected obliquely toward us, form a long fiery 
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ALONG THE ST. LAWRENCE 


East of Quebec the St. Lawrence flows by some of the most beautiful sections of Canada. At the left is a typical French Canadian habitant farm 
house of the Isle of Orleans. The great headlands at the right are not far from the broad entrance of the St. Lawrence into the gulf of the same 
name. They rise beyond Percé Village at the tip of Gaspé Peninsula. 


fringe, a Niagara Falls of white fire wriggling into life at every 
passing ripple on our dark pathway. Presently long glass bugles 
of light lie toward us on the water—green, ruby, topaz—from 
lock 3 ahead. Our whistle sounds. Again we are locked in. 
Again the roar of torrents as we sink. Out, and forward in the 
stillness. Below someone shovels coal, someone whistles; the 
water whispers and laps our sides, the engines snore. Cicadas 
chirp from the meadows. 

So enthralling, silent and slow was our steamer’s progress, 
sliding from step to lower step, that before we knew it it was 
midnight. But still we stayed. We sank into and sallied forth 
from lock 1 at Port Weller, and kept on in the canal. At last 
a keen wind from the east announced the lively open water of 
Lake Ontario. With an air of getting down to business, our 
ship began her normal eight knots an hour, and a definite roll- 
ing motion inclined my thoughts to my berth. We stood up 
and looked back at the side of automatic radio beacons to guide 
ships during fog. The last of those balls of light hanging from 
the lampposts at lock 1 were being mopped up by the hand of 
night, and we went below. Two bells sounded smartly from 
the wheelhouse as I rolled up on the settee. 

We awoke to Sunday and acknowledgment of the slightly 
mortifying role of supers who keep a ship’s captain waiting for 
his breakfast. My friend said something to the captain about 
the beauty of last night’s passage through the Welland Canal, 
but was interrupted. 

“The Welland Ship Canal,” he corrected her firmly. “A ship 
canal accommodates salt-water craft, ocean-gomg ships. The 
barge canals, they’re restricted to inland craft. Then there’s 
ship canals that have no ascent and descent to ’em-—just an 
open cutting; the Suez Canal is one of them, and the Cape Cod 
Canal’s another. No locks, you understand. Now you know 
all about that.” He braced his arms and smiled in his slow 
way. 

“And the Panama?” 

“Well of course that’s locks—one thousand feet long they 


say the chambers are, in the Panama. Oh yes, that canal had 
to be able to handle any ship afloat,” he laughed. “But they 
don’t touch the Welland for lift. They’ve got only an eighty- 
five-foot lift all told and fifty miles to do it in.” He rubbed 
his chin thoughtfully. “A big job for the Welland.” 

“Don’t they get any revenue from it?” I asked, dipping my 
spoon into a delicious orange. 

“No. It’s free to all ships. There’s some small fee to pay for 
the services of the line men at the locks—$25 to $30 for a ship 
like this one. But there’s no revenue at all.” The captain ac- 
cepted a plate of corn flakes, tilted the cream pitcher, and 
applied a rain of sugar. “It’s an outlet for Canadian grain, you 
see,” he said, “and the United States exchanges the same 
courtesy in its canal at the Sault.” 

Out of sight of land all day, by six o’clock we entered the 
St. Lawrence River at the Thousand Islands. Long after dark, 
we came abreast of the little port of Prescott. Anchor chains 
rattled rustily through the ship’s nostrils, and the Carioca lay 
asleep midstream among the riding lights, a black bull tethered 
in a black meadow starred with fireflies. With daylight she 
docked at the little town, for the river was dangerously low and 
orders had reached us to lighten cargo. All day our winches 
rattled and coughed, our derricks swung flourbags up out of 
the holds and over to the wharf, and all hands worked 
feverishly. 

On Tuesday we entered the first of the St. Lawrence canals 
with their twenty-one locks, These canals, called “lateral” be- 
cause they lie alongside a river, serve to detour ships around 
the dangerous rapids. We hung bumpers overside for in these 
old water-paths, narrow, winding, and long, the locks are very 
small. Between Prescott and Montreal (112 miles) the St. 
Lawrence drops 225 feet. I found the locks much less modern 
but even prettier and more English-looking than those of the 
Welland; there were formal flower-beds and lawns, but their 
water-gate machinery was exposed and operated by hand- 
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The Welland Ship Canal enables freighters to evade the mighty barrier of Niagara Falls and climb easily from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. The 
canal is one of the outstanding engineering achievements of. the last quarter of a century. One of the locks is the largest in the world; the highest 
lock wall is about the height of a ten story building; and approximately 10,000 horse-power of electric energy is required for lighting and operation. 
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ON THE MARCH 


A group of Onas on the march over boggy meadowlands of Tierra del Fuego presents an extraordinary picture of primitive life. All are 

dressed in the skins of the guanaco, the only large quadruped in the land. Warriors ready for battle, the men carry their huge bows. Some of the 

women have babies strapped to their backs, others carry tents, waterbags and a few primitive utensils. Dogs and youngsters make up the rest 
of the procession. 


SONS OF A DOOMED RACE 


In the Land of Southernmost Man—Exploring Tierra del Fuego—On the March with Stone Age Tribes 


By CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, r.r.c.s. 


FOUND MYSELF in a region as fantastic in fact as Jules 

Verne depicted it in his fiction—the mysterious Tierra del 

Fuego. Even an eight thousand mile voyage toward the 
Antarctic can be interesting when made in a British tramp 
steamer bound for the west coast of South America by way of 
the Horn, through what is known as the Inside Passage. This 
long low-lying craft, out-of New York, was constructed in New- 
castle, of a type that “they build by the mile and cut off by the 
yard.” 

It was four hundred and fourteen years ago, when Magellan 
rounded the Cape of the Ten Thousand Virgins and entered the 
great strait now bearing his name. Then for the first time the 
eyes of white men gazed upon the steep, dank mountain slopes 
of rock and forest that framed the Strait and its neighboring 
channelways. The land to the north of this three hundred 
eighty mile stretch Magellan called Patagonia—land of the 
Patagons or Big Footed. 

The territory to the south, history recounts, he called Tierra 
del Huomo, Land of Smoke, because the blue smokes of its 
wild inhabitants streaming skyward along the coasts against the 
somber mountainsides gave the impression that the land was 
smoking from subterranean caldrons of some nether world. 
The story goes that when the naming of this island was reported 
to Charles V of Spain on the return of the expedition, that 
monarch smilingly decreed that it should be changed to Tierra 
del Fuego, satirically remarking that, “where there is smoke 
there must be fire.” 


Years passed until finally the brothers Hoorn or Horn, 
rounded this cape that bears their name. Up to this time, 
geographers had regarded Tierra del Fuego as the northern 
extremity of a vast continent extending over all Antarctica. 
Even for centuries after the discovery of the Cape, cartographers 
outlined the entire archipelago as one great land mass; today 
few sections of the globe are less generally known than this 
cold “Land of Fire.” Captains Cook, Fitzroy, and others ex- 
plored this region. After charting and naming many of its 
hidden channels, capes, mountains and bays they proved it 
to be a veritable maze of thousands of islands. These islands 
are the unsubmerged tops of the Andes; the channelways are 
their sunken valleys into which have flowed the icy waters of 
the southern oceans. 

The largest of these islands occupies about 18,920 square 
miles and has retained the original name of this region, Tierra 
del Fuego. It embodies well over two-thirds of the land of the 
Fuegian Archipelago. The archipelago, aside from five other 
large islands averaging 1245 square miles each, comprises 
thousands of smaller ones. Many are islets of barren rock over 
which one could toss a stone. 

With the exception of two low mountain ranges, the northern 
half of Tierra del Fuego comprises low, undulating plains, 
boggy in places and for the most part covered with bunch grass 
resembling that of the Scottish moors. This region is an ex- 
tension of the Patagonian pampas north of the Strait, with 
which pampas it was undoubtedly connected before the Strait 
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THE WORLD’S SOUTHERNMOST CITY 


among the islands the natives 
were cannibals, particularly the 
Onas. These people, old timers 
told me, were as primitive and 
even less known than the Yah- 
gans; they used poisoned arrows 
and would knife with one hand 
while accepting a gift with the 
other. Furthermore, they  as- 
serted, no one could find his way 
through this territory because of 
the dense forests and dangerous 
bogland. 

My discoveries, after I had 
left Punta Arenas and the world 
behind, were with one exception 
entirely different, but this brings 
me ahead of my narrative. My 
destination was to the south, and 
for days I watched ships come 
and go through the storm-swept 
Strait of Magellan. The only 
service to\the southern islands 
was a three-monthly ship, the 
Piedrabuena, a small Argentine 
government steamer. She trans- 
ported convicts and supplies to 
the lone penal colony on the edge 
of the isolated wilderness of 
Palmer Picture ‘Tierra del Fuego, and _ unfor- 
tunately she had sailed before I 


A statue of Magellan, who in 1520 sailed through the strait which now bears his name. dominates this arrived. 


square in Punta Arenas. From this small metropolis is exported much of the wool and frozen meat of 


the Patagonian sheep ranchers. 


was formed. Tierra del Fuego is owned by Chile and Argentina. 

My first port of destination, after five weeks of steady steam- 
ing south, with but one stop at Montevideo for coal, was Punta 
Arenas—P. A. it is familiarly called. It is a coaling station for 
the few ships that pass through the Strait of Magellan and the 
exporting point for much of the wool and frozen meat of the 
Patagonian sheep ranchers of those parts. Into it drifts some 
of the renegade human flotsam and jetsam of the world. This 
fascinating and extraordinary little metropolis, now called Ma- 
gellanes after the famous explorer, is the southernmost city in 
the world. 

Sweeping up from the Antarctic in an eternal battle between 
land and water, the southwest storms hurl their terrific seas 
with almost unabated fury against the outer bulwarks of the 
rock-bound coasts that terminate in Cape Horn itself, a grim 
outpost of these nethermost parts of the world. One early mis- 
sionary, who kept a meteorological record, recorded one year 
“Three hundred days of rain and storm—the other sixty-five not 
pleasant.” 

Hidden away among these storm-bound, snow-capped island 
crags and along the coastal fringe of sub-antarctic jungle and 
bog is one of the strangest races of primitive men and women 
I have ever known. They are called the Yahgans, a canoe 
people. But I was also interested in an almost unknown race 
which had defied civilization and whose habitat was in the 
well-nigh impenetrable, mountainous jungles back of the coastal 
ranges in southeastern Tierra del Fuego. This tribe was a no- 
madic people known as the Onas. 

The object of my expedition to these regions was primarily 
to study the southernmost inhabitants of the world against 
the background of their environment, to explore the mysterious 
Fuegian Archipelago and more particularly to penetrate its 
largest island, Tierra del Fuego. 

In Punta Arenas they told me that two hundred miles south 
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Just as I had resigned myself 
to being marooned for weeks, I 
awoke one morning to find a 
magnificent full-rigged frigate at anchor in the roadstead just 
off P. A. It was the Presidente Sarmiento, the Argentine train- 
ing ship for naval cadets, a tall, three-masted, rakish sailing 
craft. She was on her annual cruise through the channelways 
of the archipelago and, better luck yet, was to touch at 
Ushuwaia. 

This Argentine convict settlement was my last jumping-off 
place for the hidden land of the Onas. Through my official 
letters and the courtesy of her commander, I was invited to 
go south as his guest and we set sail in a few days. 

The little convict colony was a cluster of weathered wooden 
and galvanized iron shacks, surrounding the stone-walled 
prisons on the edge of a dark, dank forest. Behind rose the 
ranges of impassable mountains, the skyline of their eternal 
snows silhouetted against the dark gray of the sky. 

The Presidente Sarmiento sailed away and I was left behind. 

Again I seemed marooned. But out in Ushuwaia Bay was a 
thirty-five foot cutter, the only boat afloat. She was named 
Garibaldi. This I chartered and after an expedition south 
amongst the Yahgans and an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Horn Island whose southern tip forms the famous cape of that 
name, I eventually landed at Harberton, a ranch on the south 
coast of Tierra del Fuego run by Mr. Lucas Bridges and his 
brother Will, sons of a late pioneer missionary, Thomas Bridges. 
It was from this point that I planned to penetrate into the 
interior of Tierra del Fuego in search of the big wolflike men, 
the Onas, but my greatest problem now was horses and men. 

It has always been my policy in my expeditions to travel 
alone with the natives of the country and as lightly as possible. 
The savages are more inclined to trust a single white man than 
a party, and I consider it safer. Lucas was starting a ranch 
far away on the east coast of Tierra del Fuego. Will was run- 
ning the home ranch. The very day I arrived word was brought 
to Will by a canoe Indian, that a hunting party of Onas had 


crossed Beagle Channel from Navarin Island in Yahgan canoes 
on their way to the interior of Tierra del Fuego for the winter. 
They were camped some miles down the coast. 

At my request, word was sent them to come up to the 
ranch for a pow-wow, a thing no one else but Lucas Bridges 
could have arranged. They came and camped in the vicinity 
of the ranch. Four of this party, including an Ona named 
Aanakin, came to the outskirts of the Bridges ranch to talk 
with me. Will Bridges, who spoke their tongue somewhat, ex- 
plained that I wanted to accompany them into their own coun- 
try. 

I was amazed at their size. Great, stalwart, cinnamon-colored 
men, standing well over six feet, each was clothed with only 
a single guanaco skin thrown over his shoulders and a trian- 
gular piece of fur tied round his forehead. Their coal-black 
hair was cropped even with their eyebrows; their feet were 
incased in moccasins made of the same skin. They carried mag- 
nificent long bows and finely fashioned arrows, in quivers of 
nutria skin, held in the hollows of their right arms. 

There they stood, as primeval a group of men as I ever looked 
upon. As Will Bridges spoke, they stared first at him, then, 
as the conversation apparently centered on my purpose, at 
me. No expression, not a flicker of an eyelid, impassive and, 
I think, distrustful. 

We came away. For three days we saw nothing of the Onas 
as they sat in council. Finally we were sent for. We met on 
the outskirts of the little ranch where the Indian Aanakin 
delivered their decision. Will Bridges translated it for me. 

They say, “Yes!” But the 
terms consisted of my paying 
with a Winchester rifle and am- 
munition. This disturbed Will 
Bridges, for he knew that the 
main reason for asking for fire- 
arms was to enable them to make 
war on rival groups, perhaps on 
some lonely rancher in the north, 
or even to jeopardize the Bridges 
themselves. 

“Aanikin has killed thirteen 
people, including two white 
men, Will Bridges remarked. 
“TJ don’t trust him.” This bore 
out what had been told me in 
Punta Arenas, 

It was, however, the only al- 
ternative, and I agreed. Now for 
horses. At an abandoned mining 
camp forty miles down the coast, 
where gold had been found by 
washing the sands along the 
shore, there were about fifteen 
horses in the care of two Chil- 
eans. Bridges dispatched a note 
to the one in charge by a friendly 
Ona who shepherded for him. 
Two other Onas, with axes to cut 
their way through the forest, ac- 
companied the courier. 

It was eight days, after hewing 
a trail through the dense jungle, 
before they returned with the 
horses, taking about six days to 
drive them forty miles. They 
comprised about a dozen horses 
and a mule. They were the 
strangest looking horses I had 
ever seen. Their hoofs had 
grown to an inordinate length 


due to the soft ground, and they curled up at the ends like 
old-fashioned skates. Some of these nightmare horses were 
as shaggy as Shetland ponies. 

I selected three animals—two horses and the mule. The 
mule’s coat was a veritable patchwork of various brands, so I 
named him Joseph. Aanakin’s mare brought the number of 
our animals to four. I understood it was the first time the 
journey had ever been made through the coastal forest to Slog- 
gett Bay; it certainly was the first time that horses had ever 
traversed it. 

The horses had arrived in poor condition from their struggle 
through forest and bog, and even the Onas showed signs of 
fatigue, but I was eager to start and got the packs ready. After 
taking phonographic records of Tininisk and an Ona medicine 
man, one of the hunting party, and trimming my animals’ 
hoofs, we set out early one morning. I struck boldly, but not 
without some trepidation, into the unknown forest wilderness 
ahead. The insistent rain had raised grave doubts as to the 
possibility of making an expedition over the mountains with 
horses. However, the early morning of our departure was 
fair. I soon began to realize that the greatest barrier against 
the inroads of the white man into the land of the Onas had 
been this tremendous jungle known as the “rain forest.” It lies 
on the western and southern, or the stormy side of the Andes, 
and is consequently drenched with rain, mists, fog and sleet 
in summer, and rain, sleet and snow in winter. 

The result is a constantly rotting vegetation which springs up 
intermittently and decays again. This creates a great region 
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FAMILY GROUP 


The family of this veteran Ona warrior consists of his two wives, who are standing at either side of him, 

and his three children. The Onas live in small groups, every member of which is connected by family 

ties. A doomed people whose numbers are dwindling rapidly, the Onas have nevertheless vigorously with- 
stood the influences of the white man and still lead the nomadic life of primitive times. 
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CLEANING A SKIN 


Much of the work among the Onas falls to the women. They are 

skilful in making baskets, weaving, and in preparing skins for tents 

and clothing. In addition they must cook the food, take care of their 
children and carry heavy loads when the tribe is on the march. 


of bogland. Consequently, we followed the water courses as 
much as possible and forded one small river and some streams 
at least one hundred and thirty times during the first day’s 
journey. These proved now and again difficult to cross, 
although late that afternoon the 
icy waters of one served for our 
trail through the impenetrable 
forest. 
We made camp towards the 
end of the afternoon. On the 
march the Ona women would 
short-cut, as they could travel on 
boggy land which would not sup- 
port our heavily loaded horses; 
so at the end of each day’s travel 
we arrived at a camp already 
made by the women and a wel- 
come fire blazing. In the morn- 
ing, when the women left, a gut- 
teral word or two was exchanged 
and that was all—yet, at just the 
right hour our weary caravan 
would reach the exact spot of the 
camp in this unbroken wilder- 
ness. However, on this first after- 
noon, as soon as the fire was going 
nicely the Onas began to mutter 
among themselves. They kept 
looking toward the west, where I 
‘could see dark storm-clouds pil- 
ing up in the sky. 
The Onas pointed to the ap- 
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proaching storm and signed that we must go. More rain would 
mean the abandoning of the horses and most of our packs. 
There was not a minute to lose; it was necessary to reach the 
upper stone line before the rain arrived. 

We broke camp, left the cheery fire and pushed on at once 
without having eaten since early morning. So we left “Hun- 
gry Camp,” so named because we were hungry when we ar- 
rived and hungry when we left. Wearily struggling up the 
mountain through the bog until ten that night, we reached 
the stone line and then snow level where progress was easier. 
However, the bare-footed women, heavily loaded as they were, 
one carrying a child on top of her load, the other with child, 
found the rocky going at the stone line very hard on their 
cut and bruised bare feet. Yet they never complained, and 
my admiration of their quiet patience and indomitable cour- 
age never ceased; but when I suggested putting on a packhorse 
part of the load carried by the woman with child, who was 
Aanakin’s wife, that stoical savage showed plainly his unmiti- 
gated disgust. 

Great portions of the southern half of Tierra del Fuego are 
too impenetrable, mountainous and swampy to be occupied even 
by the aborigines, and it was generally conceded that most of 
the rest is impassable to anyone but Onas. Our trail led through 
dense sub-antarctic jungle which covered the valleys and moun- 
tain slopes to the tree line, a jungle soaked by rain a greater 
part of the year. This late summer—for it was now January 
—the slopes had been saturated with an almost perpetual rain- 
fall. ; 

At the end of the third day after we had pushed our way, 
constantly descending, through thick boggy jungle, we pitched 
camp on a hilly plateau above Cami—a magnificent fresh water 
lake spread like a Scottish loch between the mountains—the 
gateway to the Ona country. 

Soon after breaking camp at Lake Cami and sloughing on 
towards the upper end of the lake, Aanakin, the big Ona, 
stopped suddenly and muttered to the other braves. He scru- 
tinized the ground and pointed with some concern to a foot- 
print in the soft earth. 

By signs, he left me in no doubt that it was the footprint 
of an enemy. He made the gesture of drawing a bow and 
then of an arrow piercing his breast to indicate there were 
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AT HOME IN THE FOREST 


In the forests of dwarfed beeches, at times so impenetrable that a pathway must be cut with an axe, the 
nomadic Onas set up their tents of boughs and guanaco hide. These primeval dwelling places are easily 
built and as easily dismantled. Even when in camp the Onas are always prepared for attack by hostile clans. 


many of his deadly enemies about. Aanakin 
decided to alter our direction in order to avoid 
trouble, so we doubled back on our trail and went 
north into the heart of Tierra del Fuego. 

The first Onas we encountered were a little group 
of two men, one with two wives, squatting around 
a fresh fire. The country was more open here 
and the Onas had stopped on the edge of a 
natural meadow. Although their keen eyes had 
sighted us the moment we emerged from the 
forest, to all appearances they paid not the slight- 
est attention to us as we approached. No sign, 
not even a glance, until Aanakin dismounted from 
his mare: then the greeting consisted of a num- 
ber of guttural grunts. 

In an offhand movement and without even a 
look at his two wives, the older of the two male 
natives tossed a brace of ducks, which lay at his 
feet, at his women. The birds landed ten yards 
away almost in the lap of one of his wives. 

Each woman picked up a bird and with amaz- 
ing speed plucked and completely cleaned it in 
less than five minutes. I noticed as they worked, 
that despite their strong physique, their hands 
and fingers were small and well-formed. They 
worked with a minute dexterity. As rapidly as 
they were cleaned the birds were pierced with 
sticks and cooked. As they began to sputter I sprinkled some 
salt, a luxury to natives, over the ducks. 

The older savage eyed them for a time as they cooked. When 
he decided they were done he reached over and, seizing a duck, 
tore it in half with one wrench of his bare hands and handed 
me a portion. [ have never eaten a more delicious meal. 

After we had eaten with them, we set out again on the trail. 
Aanakin and his fellows led off and we left those silent Onas 
sitting stolidly by their fire, as if we had never come into their 
lives. 

We advanced into wild, park-like land, scattered with open 
spaces of grass and clumps of trees with here and there a 
stretch of forest through which we could ride on horseback. 
Suddenly around a point of forest edge a large party of Onas 
appeared. They were strung out in what first appeared to 
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HUNTSMEN OF THE JUNGLE 


A people who still hunt as they did in the Stone Age, the Onas are dependent on the 
bow and arrow for most of their food supply. Their most important quarry is the 
guanaco which provides meat, clothing, sinews for bow strings, hides for shelter and 


and even bone for tools. 


be a disorderly horde, marching in long easy strides, their bows 
held against their shoulders, warriors ready for battle. 

But there was system in their marching. On the outer edge 
of the company, away from the woods and screened by the 
men from any attack from that quarter, the women marched. 
They carried the packs formed of guanaco hide wigwams, a 
few primitive utensils, food and skin water-bags, to which was 
occasionally added a small child perched on its mother’s back, 
the older ones struggling along at their mothers’ sides. 

As the Onas are divided into numerous clans, each jealous 
of their hunting grounds and constantly warring on one an- 
other, mostly from ambush, no group moves except on guard. 
So, during the day, they are always on the alert; at night they 
depend on their dogs to give warning of hostile approach. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 


In the midst of a circle of spectators these two husky wrestlers are competing for the tribal championship. It will be a tough fight for both of 
the men are powerful representatives of a race hardened by a nomadic life in a bleak land. The Onas do not smoke or drink; they are inde- 
fatigable on the march; and many of them stand well over six feet in height. 
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PLAYGROUNDS IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


A Panorama of the Seacoast, Lakes and Mountain 


Ranges—Planning for the Future 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


F THE PLANS being considered by the governors of the 
six New England states are carried out, there is likely to be 
a new migration eastward, and a new pioneering movement 
from out of New England. The exodus will be the trek of 
the ghosts of the Puritan Fathers to whom pleasure, sport and 
amusement were merely the devil’s devices to tempt the wicked. 
For the region which gave us the austere virtues is going on 
the joy path, that same New England, stern and rockbound, 
which was once so fiercely given over to work and prayer, and 
where men took the trouble to carve upon a rock in New Haven 
the stanza: 
Once four young men upon ye rock 
Sate down to shuffle board one daye; 


When ye Deuill appearde in shape of a hogg, 
And frightened ym so they scampered awaye 


With the ghosis of the Puritans watching suspiciously, an in- 
rush of pleasure seekers is changing the entire aspect of New 
England. And this transformation is affecting not only the élite 
but also the conservative business men. Now and then you may 
spy out a timid, exclusive little old lady, or, if you look hard 
enough, you may discern grey-haired and delicate little gentle- 
men making their way to the Athenaeum for a three-cent serv- 
ice of afternoon tea, the price of which has not varied with the 
larger economic fluctuations. But these aristocratic emanations 
from Beacon Hill no longer typify New England. The rest 
of New England is rushing past them at an accelerated speed 
which would have made Cotton Mather stand aghast. 

When first the beauties of New England were appreciated, 
they were largely appropriated by the wealthy. Wealth is ex- 
clusive. . People bought for themselves the favorite retreats 
along shore and mountain, and built for themselves fine sum- 
mer homes. The rest of the communities lived their own rural 
lives in their usual ways, undisturbed of strangers. But the 
motor car has given wings to those of moderate means. People 
who never thought of being able to go away for the summer 
are now wandering hither and yon over the landscape. All that 
we know; and yet we seem to forget that it is only a matter 
of a few years, and that most communities have only just be- 
come aware of these possibilities. 


ep summit of Monument Mountain at Great Barrington, Massa- 
setts, affords an exhilarating view of the New England countryside. 
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ON THE FLOWING HIGHWAY 


Many rivers lure canoeists to fresh adventures in New England. Whether they are 

friendly and idyllic or mischievous and treacherous, rivers offer endless surprises, 

varying from tranquil waters for the timorous to swift rapids which only the 
most skilful can navigate. 


i Whéii the first post road was built between New York and 
Boston by way of New Haven, Hartford and Springfield, a car- 
rier took two weeks to go and two weeks to return. Bridges 
were not common, and ferries were at the principal crossings. 
A woman set out on a business mission soon after the organi- 
zation of the route and left a record of her experiences during 
her five months’ journey between New York and Boston. She 
rode horseback; she rode at night; she rode into streams except 
where they were dangerous, or where she had herself ferried 
while her companions led the horses through the water; she 
slept without a bed, and she often went without food because 
she couldn’t relish what was served. In two hundred years 
one expects some changes, but the fact is that the changes 
of the past two decades have been greater than those of the 
past two centuries. In these two decades alone, hills and rivers 
have almost been wiped off the road maps, and the three-way 
trunk highways have been laid down like sluices for the dammed 
up energy of man, who has hitherto been confined to the cities 
of the east. Now the New England States are planning a new 
“Tour Way,” a road that shall begin in Washington and run 
straight through to Moosehead Lake in Maine, one broad, un+ 
bending highway, catering neither to New York nor to Boss 
ton, but being fed by tributary roads out of all the important 
cities along the way. This would cut down the distance by 
several hours, and open New England to the south. 
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Modern New England has the charm and beauty of the most 
civilized type of life ever devised by the plain man. Contrary 
to all accepted notions, New England is anything but exclusive. 
If you want true exclusiveness, you must look for it in the 
walled villas of France, of Italy, of Japan. Austere though 
its beauty is, bare of any unnecessary curlicues and adornments, 
the beauty of old New England architecture is anything but 
prohibitive, anything but exclusive, anything but forbidding. 
With its unwalled simplicity, its white honesty, its open win- 
dowed frankness, its tree lined avenues bidding the stranger 
to rest in their shade, the typical old New England house pre- 
sents the most hospitable exterior in the world. It is a chaste 
beauty, expressive of the simplicity of a people who had noth- 
ing to hide because it was dangerous (and perhaps futile) to 
hide anything and because show of virtue was the only safe 
extravagance. Who would have dared build a wall in New 
England? Robert Frost has even said about the low stone wall, 
“Something there is that does not like a wall.” How true of 
the New England conscience. The result is a frankness, a want 
of exclusiveness to be found in few parts of America. 

You ride through town after town lined with ancient elms 
and maples and oaks such as no city in Europe possesses. 
When Chesterton, some years ago, spoke of the grubbiness of 
American cities, he showed merely that he had traveled by 
train through some industrial centers. He had not seen New 
England, nor even California, nor yet Minneapolis, Wisconsin, 
and—vwell, what had he seen? With the coming of the motor 
car, you can have the pleasure of sleeping every night of the 
journey through New England at an old Vermont or New 
Hampshire or Maine house, clean and quiet, with all the sweet 
charm of New England “exclusiveness,” for a dollar per person. 
Where in the world is there such wayside hospitality for so 
little? 

To enjoy New England to the utmost, one must see it as a 
whole. The differences between the various regions are not 
always sharply marked. You may go from Long Island Sound 
in Connecticut through the states to Maine, and the differences 
are imperceptible, except for such characteristics as only 


studied or close observation will reveal. Which does not mean 
that the region is standardized and monotonous. The subtle 
differences cannot be described; they can only be felt. Governor 
Cross of Connecticut is so convinced of the essential unity of 
New England that he is advocating the ultimate reunion of 
the six states under one single administration, saying that as 
they were in the beginning, so now, with communication easy, 
they must become in the end. 

As you travel along the Connecticut river, or far away in 
the valley of the Penobscot, you will see many varying aspects 
of the New England landscape. 
the distance, but you have a sense of being on some vast 
plateau. What holds the imagination in New England is the 
sense of altitude. Yet for all the fact that none of the moun- 
tains is high, as high goes in the Rockies, that everywhere the 
sea is close by, one yet feels ever as upon some rare height. 
It is a mystic height, a height of time rather than of feet. 
For we all know that high mountains are young mountains, and 
low mountains are old, worn down by wind and rain. Hence 
this worn down world of New England, so peaceful and serene, 
is high in antiquity because aeons ago it was beyond the reach 
of man. 

My mind picks out some of these heights as I write. There 
is a church on an eminence of Cape Cod at Truro. The sand 
dunes are not half a mile away, but the church seems raised 
upon the roof of the world. The little building on Mt. Tom 
near Holyoke looks as though the entire world lay at its feet, 
yet in reality it may be reached in half an hour’s climb. On 
the road north from Castine, in Maine, is a little church just 
above the lagoon. You come down upon it on a sudden curve, 
and it is reflected in the water—yet somehow it lifts up your 
eyes and your imagination. You look across the Weirs to the 
Winnepesaukee clouds in New Hampshire and the little islands 
in the lake seem to be floating in the heavens. And there is 
Naples. You'll find it on the way to Crawford Notch if you 
are coming back from Augusta, but while it lies almost in 
the plains below the White Mountains, you will see a replica 

(Continued on page 46) 


ON THE COAST OF MAINE 


Before the days of steam many of America’s most famous clipper ships sailed for distant ports from the small villages on Penobscot Bay. In the 
early nineteenth century seventy per cent of. the captains of America’s merchant ships came from this region. 


You see low lying hills in 


MOUNTAIN FLOWERS OF THE INDIANS 


Squaw Grass and the Art of Basket Weaving—Mid-Summer Magic in the Northwest 


By ELEANOR ALLEN 


REAT yellow-white plumes with lustrous green leaves ris- 
ing from a sea of vermilion Indian paint brush and blue 
lupin! This is an unforgettable picture that meets the 

explorer’s eye if he traverses the alpine slopes of the Northwest 
in midsummer. 

This plumy, white plant, commonly known as squaw grass or 
bear grass, is one of the most beautiful and historically inter- 
esting plants found on the high slopes of the Rockies in Oregon, 
Washington and California. It was discovered in 1806 by a man 
named Lewis, on Collins Creek, Idaho. Upon Lolo Trail, where 
Mr. Lewis collected this type of alpine plant, whose botanical 
name is xerophyllum tenax, it grew abundantly, covering hun- 
dreds of acres. Those who are familiar with this plant can 
imagine the beauty of a field of squaw grass. The stems, which 
have a tough, minutely serrated grass-like leaf, sometimes attain 
a height of from one to three feet, bearing a dense cluster of 
feathery white flowers. 

If you should ask an Indian about this plant, he would merely 
grunt and show you his beautful baskets. From early times, 
the Indians have used the squaw grass in their basketry weavy- 


CECE 


MID-SUMMER IN OREGON 


On many mountainsides throughout the Northwest the yellow-white 
plumes of squaw grass flaunt their beauty. In the distance is the 
white summit of Mount Hood. 


ing. The fibers of the leaves were used as an overlaying mate- 
rial to make the white patterns of the baskets. The base of 
the leaf, for an inch or more, has a natural purple tinge, which 
the Indians used when they wished to introduce this color. 
Oregon grape was also often used. 

With few exceptions, the basketry was done by the Indian 
woman. She had an intimate knowledge of the places where 
the right substances abounded as well as the times when each 
element was ripe. It is remarkable to think of the wisdom 
of these Indians, who went in quest of underground substances 
when the ground gave no sign of the treasures underneath. 
They knew how to change and modify the color of different 
materials by burying them in mud. 

Her sense of beauty in detail, led the squaw to search the 
fields and dig into the earth for fiber. In order to secure the 
plume of the quail, the crest of the woodpecker, or the mottled 
feathers of the duck she had to learn to catch her birds. She 
became an inventor through necessity. Her inventions were of 
course crude, but they were effective in damming the waters 
or barricading the air. 

If it were not for the grasses, which have brilliancy, and the 
bright dyes of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, the esthetic 
value of basketry would be curtailed. The leaves of the squaw 
grass, strips of wild cherry bark, or the inner bark of the 
cedar dyed black were laid over the sewing of the coiled work. 
Then the juice of the Oregon grape was used to produce a 
bright yellow dye. The mosaic effect of the yellow and black 
was quite striking. The Indian squaws made their foundation 
of the roots of young spruce or cedar. These roots were torn 
and split, then soaked for a long time. 

The squaw grass can only be gathered during the summer, 
when the snow has melted and the grass has matured. The 
broad leaves were split into the required width, and if they 
were to keep their natural color, they were soaked in water 
only. If the squaw wished to dye the squaw grass, she soaked 
it in a solution of mud and charcoal to obtain black. The orna- 
mentation covers more or less of the surface of the Klickitat 
baskets. The most beautiful and perfect baskets of this type 
are found on the Cowlitz and Lewis rivers in the state of 
Washington. 

The form of overlaying in basketry is intensely interesting to 
watch. The Indian squaw takes a piece of the squaw grass or 
tenax, and encloses it under a stitch. It is then turned back. 
A second stitch is made and the strip of grass is laid over it. 
So over the surface of the basket there is an ornamentation of 
exposed and concealed stitches. This is sometimes called bead- 
ing. When the squaw grass is dyed, this ornamentation is very 
effective and pictorial. And what beautiful, original designs 
were created under the skilful and imaginative hands of the 
Indian! 

Their symbols were of the simplest form. Beautiful stones, 
mineral shells of mollusks, and the brilliant, iridescent wings 
of insects were artfully woven into their baskets. The plume 
was used for decoration and the quill for the hard part of the 
basket. It is surprising that the Indian knew so much botany. 
Even in our advanced age of civilization, we are far behind the 
savage in the discovery and use of some of their best textile 
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IN THE HEART OF THE OLYMPICS 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Some of the most majestic scenery in the Northwest is found on the Olympic Peninsula in Washington. This view, taken from Anderson Pass, 


materials. The Indian lived in such in- 
timate harmony with nature that all of 
her secrets were known to him. 

A dye often used by the Indians, par- 
ticularly the Klamath and Hupa Indians, 
was a yellow tree-lichen called wolf 
moss. The color was extracted by boil- 
ing. The squaw grass was then dipped 
in this yellow solution. Porcupine quills 
were also dipped in this dye to form the 
canary yellow patterns of the twisted tule 
baskets. The delicate, black stems of the 
maidenhair ferns were woven into the 
baskets to form fanciful designs. 

As you gaze on an Indian squaw at 
work, herself usually unkempt, you are 
amazed at the beauty of the creations she 
makes. But the patterns she weaves into 
the baskets are in the Indian soul, in the 
blue-purple mountains, in the great lakes 
and towering forests, in the tribal leg- 
ends. Her tools are a crude knife and a 
pointed bone, aided by her nimble fin- 
gers and teeth. Over her knee she makes 
a depression in her basket. Her lap is 
equal to all emergencies! 


oe 


shows the famous White Mountain in the distance. 


This squaw grass and this Mount Hood lily 

grew at an altitude of more than a mile above 

sea level. Squaw grass was used extensively 
by the Indians in making their baskets. 


As the inscription on the Assyrian 
-slabs..are..the. preserved. thought and lore 
of Mesopotamia, so, in humbler fashion, 
are the baskets of the Indian the history 
and folk lore of his people. Baskets were 
frequently made for no other purpose 
than to record some legend of a tribe: 

“All the high and low 

Of my wild life in these wild stems 


I snare; 
The jagged lightning and the star 
T show; 


The spider and the trailing snake 
are there!” 

As the squaw grass sways in the wind, 
it no longer shivers from fear of the In- 
dian knife. For few Indians come now- 
adays to the alpine slopes to cut the 
yellow-white plumes! 

The Indian’s day has passed. But the 
beautiful flowers of the squaw grass will 
bloom perenially. For those who wan- 
der in midsummer through these ex- 
hilarating uplands, these flowers will al- 
ways be a memorial to one of the ex- 
quisite crafts of a primitive civilization. 
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MOTORING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


St. Andrews, Canada’s “Newport of the 
North,” just across the international 
boundary, has won for itself an enviable 
reputation during the last quarter-cen- 
tury as a seaside resort. But it is vir- 
tually the center of historic and geologic 
interest in New Brunswick, largest of the 
three maritime provinces. 

Situated in the southwestern corner of 
the province, St. Andrews may be ap- 
proached by motor car from several di- 
rections, including U. S. Nos. 1 and 2, 
from Calais or Houlton, Me., respectively ; 
or by auto ferry from Robbinston, Me., 
across the St. Croix River. Canadian high- 
ways 2 and 3 from the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec, bring the visitor directly 
to St. Andrews-by-the-Sea; or steamers 
from Boston and New York will land 
cars and passengers at Saint John, N. B. 
A short run southwest over Canada No. 
1 brings them to the resort. 

The first railroad in Canada was be- 
gun at St. Andrews, and in its earlier days 
it was a shipbuilding town and an im- 
portant sailing port. In 1783 St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea was peopled by Empire Loy- 
alists, largely from New England, the 
year of the Paris treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
Marine Biological Station, Minister’s Is- 
land, the “Auld Kirk,”~the seven-rock 
strata phenomenon of Grand Manan Is- 
land, and the old colonial dwellings re- 
built after being brought up from New 
England, will all prove of interest to vis- 
itors. 

Interesting side trips may be made over 
excellent motor highways. New Bruns- 
wick boasts of 12,000 miles of good roads 
within its 28,000 square miles, the finest 
of which connect St. Andrews with the 
U. S. border, with Fredericton, the cap- 
ital, and Saint John, largest metropolis 
of the province. En route to Saint John 
the motorist passes through St. George, 
“the granite town,” 17 miles from St. An- 
drews. The Magaguadavic Falls and Lake 
Utopia are natural attractions worth vis- 
iting. The weir fishing all along the Bay 
of Fundy, with its 45-foot tides, always 
attracts the attention of visitors. 

Saint John, 66 miles from St. Andrews, 
known as the “loyalist city,” was first 
settled in 1764 by a group of fishermen 
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from Massachusetts, but was actually 
founded in 1783 in the same way as was 
St. Andrews. It is the scene of the gal- 
lant defense by Lady La Tour of her 
husband’s fort against Charnisay. No 
visitor to New Brunswick should leave 
without visiting the famous Reversing 
Falls at Saint John. Here the St. John 
River actually runs back upstream, over 
a rocky dam, with the incoming tides. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Glacier National Park recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. In 
the twenty-five years since its creation 
in 1910 a total of 867,940 people have 
visited Glacier National Park. There is 
hardly a country on the face of the globe 
which has not sent at least one represen- 
tative to Montana’s great wilderness. 

Aside from the first two years when 
things were being started the low mark 
was established in 1918, the war year, 
with 9,086. From this date to 1930 there 
was a steady increase to 73,776. Depres- 
sion years caused a decrease to 53,202 in 
1932. The record was set during 1934 
with 116,965 visitors. 

Although nearly three million dollars 
will have been spent on the road system 
in Glacier National Park when it is com- 
pleted the total mileage of modern high- 
way in the park will be but seventy miles. 
In addition there are sixty-five miles of 
secondary road all of which were built 
prior to the establishment of the reser- 
vation. 

Due to the extremely rugged topo- 
graphy road construction is a_ very 
expensive item in the park’s development 
program. Along the Garden Wall ap- 
proaching Logan Pass on the Going-to- 
the-Sun Highway costs reached a hundred 
thousand dollars per mile. However, 
these expenditures have resulted in a 
road through the heart of the park which 
all world travelers pronounce the most 
remarkable and scenic on the globe. 

The summer of 1936 will see the open- 
ing of the spectacular short-cut from 
Glacier to Watertown Lakes National 
Park in Canada. Leaving the Blackfoot 
Highway, a few miles north of Babb, 
Montana, the road follows a northeasterly 
direction direct to the village of Water- 
town and virtually halves the distance 
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between these two points as compared 
to the old route via Cardston, Alberta. 


CANADA 


If you are contemplating a visit to 
Canada this summer please ask the Secre- 
tary to send you an interesting booklet 
entitled “Motoring to Canada.” 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Flor- 
ida, has been closed. Members are there- 
fore asked to cross this hotel off the list 
of recommended hotels. 


THE NEW ALASKA 


There was a time when travel to and 
within Alaska involved much time and 
hardship—but that was during the 
“Barly Days” when sturdy pioneers were 
blazing trails to Forty Mile, the Klon- 
dike, Circle City, Fairbanks and Nome 
gold fields. Times and conditions have 
changed, although the beauty and _ ro- 
mance of the Northland are still here. 
Hand in hand with Alaska’s development 
in mining, fishing, fur production, tim- 
ber and agriculture, have come delight- 
ful trails over which visitors motor in 
modern automobiles; modern and well- 
equipped passenger steamers ply the Yu- 
kon and Tanana rivers from Dawson to 
Nenana, and between Nenana and St. 
Michael; large and luxurious passenger 
steamers cruise along Alaska’s majestic 
coast line via the Inside Passage, Gulf of 
Alaska, and Prince William Sound; and 
modern railroads provide comfortable 
transportation from the Coast to the very 
heart of the Northland through regions 
of appalling beauty. 

The interior of Alaska holds something 
of interest to everyone: to student, tour- 
ist, sportsman, vacationist and home- 
seeker. Its mining, forestry, commercial 
and agricultural possibilities appeal to 
the business man and homeseeker; its 
countless streams, lakes, trails, game re- 
gions and fine resorts appeal to the 
sportsman and vacationist; the oppor- 
tunities it offers for study and research 
work appeal to the archeologist, geolo- 
gist and other students; the matchless 
scenery and numerous points of interest 
to all. 
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THE HIDDEN LAND OF THE GURKHAS 


(Continued from page 12) 


on human backs, the women play an 
equal part with the men. They trudge 
along quite cheerfully with a basket- 
load of merchandise and a_ baby 
perched on top of it, the whole se- 
cured by a strap round the forehead. 
The record for weight-carrying was 
said to be held by a woman who 


transported a piano as though it had 


been a hat box. 
Nearly twenty miles away on the 


north side of the valley, the Bhagmati . 


river leaps down from the mountains 
and gives the land its exceptional fer- 
tility. Legend relates that Vishnu, the 
Preserver, who can traverse the 
heavens in three strides, representing 
the rising, the meridian and _ the 
setting of the sun, during the course 
of his athletic activities came to the 
Happy Valley and found that it lacked 
water, so with one swing of the sword 
he cut an opening through the Hima- 
layas for the Bhagmati river. 

Driving through the valley I came 
at length to Khatmandu, capital of 
pagodas, and the British Legation, 
where I was to stay. 

Khatmandu is like an old patriarch, 
benevolent and courtly, who has lived 
in so many houses and been blessed 
with so many wives and children that 
he no longer knows which or what 
he likes best. The architecture of the 
town is a medley of various styles, 
and buildings are ornate. Burmese 
pagodas wearing their sun-hats, In- 
dian temples of the Rajput variety are 
mixed with the Moslem period of the 
Moguls; shining white palaces are 
numerous, copied from Agra, in which 
live the ruling houses who vie with 
each other after the fashion of medi- 
eval Italy. In the alleyways them- 
selves the traveler might at times be 
back in Florence or Naples. 

Red tiles are on the roofs over- 
head and red bricks pave the streets 
beneath; up the sides of buildings 
thrown into brilliance by sunlight 
and shadow, making the onlooker 
rub his eyes, climb elephants and 
idols in statuesque repose. In the 
streets throng Hindus and Moslems, 
Gurkhas and Newars, Indians, Kash- 
miris, the Shylocks of the East, 
Sikkimese, Bhutias, skirted lamas 
from Tibet, and even Turkis from 
far-distant Turkistan. Khatmandu, for 
heaven knows what reason, has 
caught them all in her net—Khat- 
mandu that was founded in 723 and 
has lived through twelve centuries of 
seclusion, preferring balconies and 


“big eves to courtyards and porticos, 


and with no use at all for hotels. 

All roads lead to the bazaars in the 
Gurkha capital. From dawn until 
dusk they are thronged with a motley 
collection of humanity, trousered, tur- 
baned and skirted, intent and voluble 
upon some of the oldest occupations 
in the world—the art of barter and 
exchange in the streets with time it- 
self unhurried, and well prepared to 
wait and serve. The flowing move- 
ment of the bazaars proceeds after the 
fashion of a slow-motion picture. 
Colors mix and blend and integrate. 
The glow of life, the sparkle of color, 
arrests eye and brain alike. A mar- 
vellous kaleidoscope. 

Sitting cross-legged at a corner, the 
professional letter-writer is in evi- 
dence, pen and paper spread out upon 
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his knee. Clients gather round him 
and for a penny narrate the text of 
documents, petitions or letters, for 
education is still in its infancy, and 
the terms of a bargain have to be re- 
corded or deeds of sale drawn‘ up. 

At intervals is what corresponds to 
a teashop in England with the patrons 
sitting on the floor. The confectioner 
upon his carpet of baked mud, takes 
coins in payment for his wares, using 
his mouth as the most convenient 
purse. 

“Ram, Ram!” cries the vendor of 
charpoy beds. “Where’s the man with 
the big family?” 

The seller of liquid refreshment 
bases his appeal on a note that is 
universal. “Ho! thirsty ones,” he 
calls, “what about a drink?” 

With the coming of dusk, booths 
are shuttered and tongues silenced; 
commerce and business concluded for 
the day. Stars come out, strewn like 
necklaces across the sky; live coals 
wink at each other in the streets as 
their owners apply them to Persian 
tobacco and lean back to take a 
satisfied suck at the hubble-bubble. 
White-coated figures flit past like 
ghosts. Houses are soon darkened 
and streets left to sleep in peace. 
Khatmandu goes early to bed as be- 
fits a city that counts time by day- 
light. 

On market days there is a special 
air of goodwill and animation among 
the polyglot Nepalese crowd; it is a 
real man’s day but lacks the addi- 
tional life and color which the women 
could give it, for they are not seen 
to any extent in Khatmandu. 

In contrast to India, Nepal is a 
smiling principality. The children 
sing whenever they study, for the 
East believes that knowledge comes 
through the ears rather than through 
the eyes, and that primal song is part 
of the stuff of life. Singing schools 
are a feature of the Happy Valley, as 
also is the fact that young men do 
not have to shave their faces until 
after the age of twenty, rubbing on 
animal grease instead, a depilatory 
that makes them shiny and cheerful. 

Soon after arrival I went to call 
on the chief of the state at his palace. 
His Highness the Maharajah Sir 
Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadar 
Rana, G.C.LE., is an enlightened and 
progressive ruler, who is numbered 
among the great ones of the East. 

There were no gorgeously-dressed 
retainers to waft me hither and 
thither, no inquisitive chamberlains to 
look me up and down and pass me 
along innumerable corridors and state- 
rooms. [I ascended the grand stair- 
way, the maharajah conversing in 
English and pointing out a picture 
of King George, painted in 1911. 

He is-a great reader, and knows all 
about Dickens, Macaulay, Bernard 
Shaw and other famous English writ- 
ers. In fact he|is a ruler who under- 
stands more about English literature, 
music, drama and the arts than many 
English people. 

The maharajah has a bodyguard of 
tall men, a strange contrast in a coun- 
try where almost everyone prefers to 
be short. With all these people might 
is generally right and weakness is held 
in contempt: the vital creed of the 
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mountains runs in their blood. 

In company with the maharajah, I 
was privileged to see a march past 
of the bulk of the Nepalese army, 
thirty thousand men with modern uni- 
forms and equipment, marching across 
the grassy Aldershot, to the east of 
the town. 

It is not war, however, nor yet 
peace that has always cemented con- 
cord and friendship in the East, for 
diplomacy is the coil or the cork- 
screw that never travels straight. 
When King James sent an envoy to 
Jehangir to discuss questions of an 
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alliance, the son of Akbar, who had 
become a tipster, would talk of noth- 
ing but drink. Reclining on his throne 
he asked the Englishman how much 
he could consume in a day, and the 
quantity of alcohol that was brewed 
in Britain. He wanted to know the 
exact alcoholic content of his favorite 
beverage and how it compared with 
what was to be found in India. 
Thus the envoy returned to England 
with the answer that the one thing 
needful to cement English and Indian 
friendship and place it on a firm 
basis, was—beer. 
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patient craftsmanship of another age 
than ours. 

The town of Hall owns a moun- 
tain made entirely of salt, and from 
Celtic days to ours the men of the 
place have been engaged in _ per- 
paring it for the tables of the 
world. The evaporating works are 
in the lower town. One returns from 
them up narrow pavements that climb 
steep stairs, pierce thick walls and 
wander in random fashion through 
buildings. The higher streets are a 
tangle of narrow ways. The many 
towers, the architectural treasures of 
the place, are largely Gothic and late 
baroque. Hall boasts a Rathaus with 
a priceless council chamber, but I 
have always been engrossed by the 
convent in the upper town. Built by 
Ferdinand the Second to shelter the 
maiden state of his sisters from a too 
virile world, it is beautifully situated 
upon a tree-shaded slope. Life with- 
in those walls must have been pleas- 
ant, if uneventful. I allowed myself 
a smile when my eye lighted upon 
the frescoes that adorn the interior. 
Never would they be permitted in any 
of the convents I have ever visited on 
this side of the Atlantic! 

Salt has a very important by-product 
—hbrine. Although not addicted to the 
variety of bathing indulged in by the 
devotees of spas, I once took a brine 
bath at Hall. The Kurhaus looked 
so new, the tiles so shiny, and I was 
so curious about the dozens of bright 
gadgets attached to the taps! The 
attendant regaled me with accounts of 
bathing in other days. The Romans, 
it appeared, liked the brine baths of 
Hall, but the most picturesque period 
for the spa was the era of Duke Ferdi- 
nand whose burgher bride, the fair 
Philipina Welser, used to take cures 
there. Arrangements were otherwise 
in those times. All the tubs were of 
wood and were in one room. They 
were neatly covered with wooden tops 
so that Renaissance modesty might 
not be outraged. It was permitted 
for gentlemen to put one arm out 
from under the covers so that they 
could sip wine while they wallowed. 
The privilege was not extended to 
ladies, however. It would not have 
been surprising had the poor things 
perished of envy, for brine bathing 
raises a bitter thirst and the wine of 
Hall is good. 

When the old tower of the Hall 
mint fades behind one is headed 


directly for Innsbruck. Sooner or 
later all travelers arrive in Innsbruck 
to share with a distinguished com- 
pany the experience of roaming streets 
haunted by the ghosts of popes and 
princes, artists, minnesingers and war- 
riors. Life is beautiful and gay along 
the Maria-Teresestrasse of the new 
town, but it is the Altstadt, that por- 
tion of the city which was once with- 
in the walls, which preserves the 
most glamourous memories. 

Once the arcaded vaultings of the 
Herzog Frederichstrasse swallow the 
visitor he is in a different world. He 
walks streets that knew the Hapsburg 
princes when their line was young, 
that remember Goethe’s tread and re- 
sounded to the ringing tones of 
Hofer’s mighty voice as he called 
“Meine Tiroler” to arms against the 
Corsican. Here beats the heart and 
soul of Gothic life. 

Everything in Innsbruck has a story. 
A great many of these relate to the 
great huntsman, Emperor Maximilian 
the First, whose memory survives 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this mountain land which he so dearly 
loved. His tumb in the Hofkirche is 
said to be the finest monument of 
high baroque in all the German world. 
The romantic Ferdinand and _ his 
Philipina lie in the Silver Chapel. 
Hofer is entombed here also with his 
lieutenants, Speckbacker and the Ca- 
puchin monk, Haspinger, who fought 
with a crucifix in one hand, a bloody 
sword in the other. All the life of 
Tyrol is concentrated there. Emerg- 
ing from the church into the Renn- 
weg before St. Jakob’s parish church 
one is a little dazed for a second or 
so. Across the liquid voices of the 
fountains that are everywhere in Inns- 
bruck, one almost expects to catch the 
mutter of wheels upon the bridge as 
the merchants of Augsburg come urg- 
ing their covered carts southward to 
the city states of Italy, or to be 
startled by the clank of mail as some 
knights ride to the crusades, to hear 
the patter of bare feet on stone as 
Barbarossa passes this way upon his 
penitential journey. Moving out of 
the old walled town, it is very hard to 
recapture the twentieth century. That, 
however, is not to be wondered at for 
Tyrol, save for the generous conces- 
sions she makes to the comfort of 
her foreign guests, scarcely belongs 
in the twentieth century at all. 
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PLAYGROUNDS IN NEW ENGLAND 
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of the Bay of Naples and not with- 
out some improvements. Some years 
ago, before I bought the farm I have 
now on the Penobscot in Maine, I 
went up to a farm overlooking a lake 
in New Hampshire. I cannot recall 
where it was, but I could paint the 
picture today. Some enormous old 
houses, in their day mansions of no 
mean pretensions, stood near the road. 
They were uninhabited, so far as I 
could see, but I have seen castles less 
interesting and less exalted. 

There are half a dozen or a dozen 
localities in New England that are 
summer playgrounds—and winter too 
—as distinct from each other as if 
they were in different European coun- 
tries. There are the sand dunes of 
Cape Cod, with the little foreign 
communities of Portuguese who 
drifted across the ocean from the 
Azores and took roots where the Pil- 
grims first landed. There is the 
rough coast of Rhode Island with its 
marshes and Narragansett Bay, with 
Nantucket in the offing. There is the 
sailing region of Marblehead and the 
succession of beaches along Route 1 
to Maine, through New Hampshire, 
across the Piscataqua at Portsmouth 
to Kittery, the oldest town in Maine. 
Thence you follow the coast till the 
sea lies before you and the glorious 
Penobscot Bay. Stick a few castles 
upon the banks of the Penobscot 
River and you have a _ magnified 
Rhine, a waterway as impressive as 
any in the world. At Bucksport, you 
cross the new Waldoboro-Hancock 
bridge, with its slender, chaste lines, 
over the deep river to an island. Of 
course, that is home to me, and that 
must make a difference, for I own a 
third of a mile of waterfront on the 
eastern shore of the Bay. I have 
often thought of starting a sunset 
business. Winter and summer I have 
more sunsets across’ the Bay than is 
good for any one man, a spread of 
eighteen miles of water into which 
the great Painter, day after day, pours 
the colors of heaven. South of us 
lies little Castine, perhaps the oldest 
settlement in New England, for here 
Champlain in 1604, and later Captain 
Smith, surveyed and here some estab- 
lishments were made in 1613. Castine 
region was included in the grant to 
the Plymouth Colony but when three 
hardy fur traders were sent to take 
possession, the French drove them 
off, whereupon Miles Standish him- 
self was sent up to conquer the 
French. It was long the administra- 
tive capital of Acadia, and among its 
earliest summer residents, still re- 
membered by some of our living, in- 
habitants, was the Longfellow family. 

Penobscot Bay, like the Inland Sea 
in Japan, is dotted with hundreds of 
islands and has many sheltered har- 
bors full of white winged pleasure 
boats. You can go for sixty or seventy 
miles in and out among the islands, 
stopping at many delightful old vil- 
lages. Beyond lies Bar Harbor with its 
magnificent headlands, its massive red 
boulders like the bare bones of a 
continent. Here is Acadia National 
Park, with a new macadamized road 
leading up to Cadillac Mountain, from 
the summit of which you can see the 
open ocean and below the sea beating 
and roaring into the rocky caves. 
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From here you go inland to the 
Moosehead Lake region, where the 
governor plans to create a state recrea- 
tion center which they expect will 
draw 15,000,000 visitors a year. Be- 
low is Skowhegan, the Broadway of 
Maine, a brilliant, sophisticated the- 
atrical community where you may en- 
joy a first class play straight from 
Broadway, and the sight of the most 
famous actors and playwrights in the 
hotel dining room. 

From here you may go diagonally 
across Maine to Crawford Notch in 
the White Mountains which rise like 
a blue wall suddenly before you, fram- 
ing the flat plain. Here are all the 
famous Notches, but not so _ well 
known as yet is Tuckerman’s Ravine, 
the coldest vestibule in America, 
where even as late as June you will 
find ski-fans shooting down the 
slopes still covered with snow, but 
wearing instead of ski-pants and 
tennis shirts and_ shorts. 
Here—winter is alive with thousands 
of people who have taken to the new 
American passions—skiing and bob- 
sledding. “Snow trains” from New 
York and Boston run week-ends in 
the bitterest weather, but spring is 
the ideal time for skiing here. From 
the Appalachian Mountain Club huts 
in Pinkham Notch you climb for two 
hours and will meet hundreds of peo- 
ple on skis. 

New Hampshire is planning te cut 
a scenic highway from Crawford 
Notch over the shoulders of the Presi- 
dential Range to Gorham, the most 
pretentious project now. under con- 
sideration. The road is planned not 
merely to reach the peaks, but to open 
the scenery to all who otherwise 
could not see what the mountains 
really look. like. without arduous 
climbing on, foot. So far, the aver- 
age motorist hasn’t the faintest notion 
of what real beauty lies hidden in 
these fastnesses. But New England, 
awake to these allurements, is deter- 
mined to make the region, winter and 
summer, the playground of the 
country. 

Vermont is not to be second in this 
new quest of recreation. Here the en- 
tire Green Mountain range is going to 
be made a natural parkway, opening 
up all the hidaen beauties of the 
mountains. Surveying is now being 
done and ski trails are being mapped, 
with the generous aid of the CCC and 
the PWA and the overflowing en- 
thusiasm of the people. Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, not to forget the 
little State of Rhode Island, are all 
following suit. Recreation commis- 
sions and playground associations are 
hard at work rushing to completion 
all sorts of projects, parks, bridle 
paths, trails, ball fields, courts and 
courses, bath houses, fire-places. Every 
known device of the Devil for keep- 
ing people amused, according to old 
New England notions, is being urged 
and inaugurated, 

In short, all New England has be- 
come aware of its natural resources— 
not pulp wood, and such things— 
but the beauty that poets and artists 
celebrate. As lovely as any land on 
earth, New England has a _ heritage 
that does not tarnish with the years. 
This heritage is now offered to the 
American people to whom it belongs. 


THE GREAT WHITE WAY TO ASIA 
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highway on land to connect with the 
system of Military Highways of 
Alaska. Only a few hundred miles of 
the highway north of Hazelton have 
to be completed. When it is ready 
for use, branch roads from it will 
give direct land communication to a 
number of the lighthouses at present 
approachable only from the sea side. 
Furthermore highway tourists wil) be 
able to proceed from any point in the 
United States by direct land highway 
to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

One of the passages which worried 
the old-timers lies in this Canadian 
section was the Seymour Narrows, 
through which the ships used to pro- 
ceed only at slack water. Wrangell 
Narrows ran it a close second. The 
tides run high in these narrow chan- 
nels. A ship at dock in high tide, 
will find itself sixteen feet below the 
pier at low tide. Peril Strait, with its 
Sergius Narrows and White Stone 
Narrows, was another of the problems 
the Lighthouse Service had to solve, 
and it has done so magnificently. Even 
in fog, this Strait may now be navi- 
gated with safety. At Cape Spencer, 
a highly efficient light and fog signal 
has enabled all outbound vessels to 
the westward to proceed out through 
Cross Sound, past Cape Spencer, and 
across the Gulf of Alaska. 

The U. S. Navy and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey began six years ago 
the series of hydrographic, meteoro- 
logical, chemical and aerological sur- 
veys which have provided for the first 
time complete information as to the 
possibilities of Alaska as a colony. 
Each year an expedition has pro- 
ceeded further northward until the 
1934 project reached the Aleutian 
archipelago. 

The importance cf Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands is further enhanced 
by the necessities of the new air-mass- 


analysis system of weather forecasting 
which was instituted throughout the 
U. S. Weather Bureau system in July 
1934. Since the prevailing northern 
air masses which reach Canada and 
the United States move over the Ber- 
ing Sea and Alaska, they are now ana- 
lyzed in Alaska before they start their 
movement to the southeast. This in- 
volves daily aeronautical operations 
to examine the upper reaches of the 
air masses, the work at present being 
handled by Pacific-American Airways, 
and by Naval survey planes during 
the summer. 

Many of the automatic flashing 
lights seen along the channels are 
known as “blinkers” and are capable 
of burning for almost two years with- 
out human attention. Others, using 
batteries to illuminate electric globes, 
are of six-months’ unattended endur- 
ance. These have devices for auto- 
matically switching in new lamps 
when the one burning wears out. 

As a preliminary to the submarine 
expedition above mentioned, more 
than 30,000 separate tests were made 
of the specific gravity and chemical 
‘construction of the waters ‘to be 
traversed. 

Submarine commanders must know 
the specific gravity of waters in which 
they cruise. Otherwise, during a dive, 
they might find themselves popping 
to the surface when they think they’re 
safely submerged. During the War, a 
number of submarines were destroyed 
by the enemy because they were not 
familiar with the specific gravity of 
strange waters. Allowing for a certain 
specific gravity, they encountered 
strange sea areas, only to have their 


ships pop out of the water at most in- 
convenient times, often under the 


nose of an enemy destroyer, which 
promptly took appropriate action. 
* * * 
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PUPPET SHOWS AROUND THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 17) 


ed a marionette production of 
“Salome” because it was remarkably 
interpretive without offending the 
fastidious with any suggestion of im- 
morality. George Bernard Shaw in 
1920 lamented the passing of mario- 
nettes in favor of motion pictures. 
Gordon Craig, the English scene de- 


signer, insists that marionettes “are 


magical; the cinema is mechanical. 
When a film machine is found and 
marveled over by curiosity seekers 
in the ruins of a cellar” at some dis- 
tant day, “the Burattini (Italian 
puppets) will be alive and kicking.” 

Who knows? The puppeteers may 


be successors of our movie magnates. 
a ao * 
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GUARDIANS OF THE WINDJAMMERS 


(Continued from page 27) 


the bark, Bell of Oregon, built in 
Maine in ’76, and carved by Charles 
Samson, adorns the grounds of the 
Webb Academy for ship builders, a 
gift of Charles G. Hyde, Esq. 

Best known of all American figure- 
heads, the bust of an Indian warrior 
from the U. S. Ship Delaware, holds a 


post of honor on the campus of the 
Naval Academy, where students tra- 
ditionally salute him, as he is supposed 
to have an influence on the results of 
their examinations. 

And so closes another epochal chap- 


ter in the romance of the seas. 
x *€ * 
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QUEBEC? 
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SONS OF A DOOMED RACE 


All this I began to learn as | settled 
down with these people, some of 
whom were of the same clan as my 
guides and invited ts to stay at their 
camp, which they pitched not far from 


-the spot where I first encountered 


them. I lived among them and their 
blood clans—at one time there were 
more than eighty in one camp—the 
greater part of that sub-antarctic sum- 
mer. 

When they set up camp, the women 
begin to separate from the men and 
cluster in groups in and about the 
different wigwams. Most Onas have 
two wives, some have three, and it is 
usually the custom to have one old 
wife and one or more young ones. So 
naturally my interest was aroused in 
their method of choosing a wife. 

This act involves one of the most in- 
telligent of their social customs, for 
an Ona never marries into his own 
blood clan. He chooses and woos a 
girl from a hostile clan and under 
dangerous and sometimes fatal con- 
ditions. 

First of all he must go to the hos- 
tile camp and stay until he picks out 
the woman he wants. He then leaves 
his bow outside the wigwam of the 
woman of his choice. If the bow is 
returned by the woman and left the 
next morning outside the wigwam 
where _he is staying he knows he has 
been refused. But if she brings it to 
him in person, it is a sign that she 
accepts. 

The period of truce is extended 
just long enough for the bridegroom 
and his bride to get back to their own 
territory. Then the peace treaty is 
over. Beyond this there is no mar- 
riage ceremony. There is no divorce. 
Sometimes a woman runs back to her 
own clan if she is not treated well, or 
skips off with another native. 

fhe Onas, like the Yahgans, have 
no chiefs, no form of worship, no 
word for “God” or “pray.” They be- 
lieve only in the spirits or demons 
of the great trees, of the tree bark, of 
mountains and of lakes. 

At ceremonial dances the men imitate 
these demons with masks of bark and 
paint made of clay and pigments for 
the sole purpose of scaring their wom- 
en folk and keeping them in subjec- 
tion. So successfully has the male 
maintained his superiority over the 
female Ona, that she must believe her 
husband is actually a demon himself. 
If she shows doubt, she runs the risk 
of being killed, as some undoubtedly 
have been. 

I moved with the Onas, trekking 
out into the more open country on the 
east coast, which faces the South At- 
lantic, watching their skill day by 
day in cooking, arrow making, curing 
hides, weaving simple baskets, mak- 
ing fires, nursing their children, pre- 
paring tood, setting snares, or in their 
expert use of the bow and arrow in 
their hunting. 

I finally reached Rio Fuego. This 
was where the land of these southern- 
most inhabitants of the world meets 
the advance of the pioneer. Here I 
met the elder of the Bridges brothers 
—Lucas, the only white man who has 
ever been made a blood member of 
the Onas and sat in their councils. 
This remarkable pioneer living in his 
lonely ranch in Tierra del Fuego is 


(Continued from page 37) 


the only link between the white peo- 
ples and the remnants of this splen- 
did, unspoiled savage race. 

The forests which creep up the 
mountainsides are composed _prin- 
cipally of the tough, evergreen-beech 
trees and various shrubs. After an 
altitude of about 1800 feet the forest 
thins out, and the trees become so 
stunted and interwoven that one can 
at times walk on their tops. in many 
places in these forests tough tangles 
of distorted, dwarf beeches are found, 
so impenetrable at times that every 
step of the way must be hewn with 
an axe. From their twisted branches 
hang long festoons of pale, gray green 
moss that light up the forest interior 
in a pale greenish light; a parasitic 
growth forms great knobs on the 
limbs, and the sweet-tasting, muci- 
laginous fungi, a staple food of the 
Onas, clings to the trees in round, 
pitted, orange colored balls. 

These fungi are dried and conserved 
as part of the Onas’ winter food sup- 
ply. Aside from fungi, wild celery, 
scurvy grass, a few pithy cranberries 
and other berries in their season, and 
birds’ eggs, the Onas depend on a 
nitrogenous diet limited to the meat 
of the guanaco, the cururu, wild birds, 
seal meat, some fish, and the blubber 
of an occasional stranded whale. 

The cururu is a little, rat-like 
ground mole. In the northern coun- 
try of the Onas, one may trace on 
the surface the slightly humped up 
courses of its innumerable under- 
ground burrows. 

My attention was once attracted by 
a large circle of Onas—men, women, 
and children—each armed with fish 
spears or pointed sticks, all stamping 
the ground and moving inward. 
Finally when they had converged into 
a sort of huddle they thrust their 
shafts, again and again, into the few 
square yards of ground remaining 
within the circle. I hurried to the 
spot. What was my surprise to find 
that by systematically tramping the 
cururu’s runways, they had forced the 
occupants to scurry underground into 
the central, untrodden area. Every 
few jabs of a javelin brought forth, 
impaled, one of the tiny creatures. 

As to the guanaco—a whole book 
might be written about him. Aside 
from the Fuegian wolf-fox, this is the 
only large quadruped in the great 
land of Fuegia. The guanaco is a 
first cousin of the llama. A true 
camel, he has all the distinctive 
characteristics of his African and 
Asian prototype with the exception of 
the hump. He is to the Ona, what 
the buffalo was to certain of our 
American plains Amerinds, i.e., the 
greatest single economic factor. 

The Ona depends upon the guan- 
aco’s flesh for his principal meat sup- 
ply, upon his hairy, wooly pelt for 
his clothing, upon its cured hide for 
his shelter, upon its sinews for his 
bow strings, and he uses its bones for 
tools with which to fashion his arrows 
of flint, porcelain and glass. The 
porcelain and glass he gets from the 
flotsam washed up from vessels 
wrecked when trying to round the 
Horn. 

Medical practices are, of course, 
very primitive. The Onas believe that 
pain is caused by some little animal 
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entering the body and gnawing inside. 
To them the logical remedy is to 
squeeze it out. However, a minor ail- 
ment, such as slight lameness in the 
small of the back from muscle strain 
is treated most intelligently. 

One warm day, for Tierra del 
Fuego, I saw one of my Onas, Puppup 
by name, stretched face down on a 
guanaco skin. Walking up and down 
his spine was the younger of his two 
wives, a girl of about sixteen, massag- 
ing his back with her feet and knead- 
ing it with her toes. I have seen but 
three cases of illness among these 
people, and one Ona, Cushtan by 
name, estimated to be one hundred 
years old, was still doing his own 
hunting for himself and wife. 

Although the elemental passions of 
these people are strongly developed, 
they have tractable and likeable quali- 
ties, and are inherently intelligent. 
Since~1869 when the Onas probably 
numbered about thirty-six hundred, 
they have gradually diminished, and 
today I doubt if they could muster 
two hundred all told. This astonish- 
ing decrease also applies to the other 
Fuegian tribes, the Yahgans, Alacu- 
loofs and Haush. The reason? Civi- 
lizitis—a word I coined some years 
ago to express the destructive effects 
of civilization on primitive peoples. 
Contact with the white man resulted 
in catching his diseases and some of 
his customs including clothes, hair- 
cuts, and intoxicating liquors. To the 
coastal tribes of Feugo the white in- 
fluence has been more disastrous than 
bullets. 

Notwithstanding some danger from 
individuals of the Ona clans, I found 
them a courageous and likeable folk, 
a people without any form of worship, 
a people without chiefs, almost with- 
out clothes, without tobacco or any na- 
tive form of intoxicating drink. Had 
their island been like Tasmania, an- 
other great island to the south of a 
great southern continent, the Onas 
would probably have disappeared as 
did the aborigines of Tasmania. Fortu- 
nately for the Onas the southern half 
of Tierra del Fuego into which the 
Onas have retreated from the white 
man is mountainous, boggy, and 
heavily forested, — a_ sub-antarctic 
jungle which few white men have 
dared or cared to enter. 

In this region the Onas took refuge, 
when their number had been reduced 
to some six hundred. For a time they 
increased, until less than twenty years 
ago, they probably numbered about 
eight hundred. But this very increase 
in itself spelled a more rapid exter- 
mination, for the guanaco was scant 
in the hunted, open meads of a for- 
est and mountain area. A larger popu- 
lation meant a greater demand for 
food and caused the different clans to 
contend more pealously for hunting 
territories. This developed _ inter- 
necine strife for food and wives. 

The results of this situation were 
inevitable. The Onas have been 
forced from the mountain wilderness 
into contact with the white and today 
they look westward toward the sun- 
set of their race. 
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wound drums. No lock men looked 
after our lines, our own crew per- 
formed this work, and we never tired 
of watching these daring young men 
on their nautical flying trapezes. 

On either side of our main deck, 
towards the bow, a mast with swinging 
boom was affixed to the ship’s rail. 
From the free end of this boom a 
stout knotted rope dangled. Two light- 
weight seamen were assigned to swing 
out on it. One man would grasp the 
boom, push it back and forth to get 
way on, then leap upon it while push- 
ing off vigorously from the rail and, 
swinging far out over the water, de- 
scend hand over hand down the rope 
to drop, at last, onto the concrete— 
from which terra-firma he would 
lustily swing the boom back so 
that his partner might follow him. 
Then running with heavy ropes and 
wire cables, they would moor the ship 
to one wall or the other of the lock, 
and step aboard again when our rail 
sank level with the lock-side. 

Every now and then the St. Law- 
rence River bends close to a canal. 
The fierce rapids tumble only a few 
yards away. As I watched, the little 
white excursion steamer Rapids Prince 
fled downstream in the welter of rap- 
ids, carrying a crowd of tourists safely 
through one of the thrills of their 
lives. 

The Long Sault rapids race around 
the next bend, a stampede of green 
curves and white foam. Above them, 
we glide in our aloof canal, as though 
this fierce terror did not exist; be- 
tween our quiet and their chaos the 
narrow grassy lateral hreakwater keeps 
guard, and on it a file of cows marches 
sleepily. Now we pass a triangular 
hillside park, where three men cut, 
weed, and cherish formal flowerbeds 
and a few yards of vivid lawn; all is 
mirrored in the canal; the pungent 
smell of clipped lawn reaches us, the 
thunder music of the neighboring 
rapids crashes off-stage. 

Towards afternoon a new backdrop 
shifted into the scenery, the blue 
misty peaks of the Adirondacks in the 
faraway. Across the foreground, the 
International Toll Bridge at Cornwall, 
Ontario, marked its’-hyphen and, 
swinging on its central pivot, let us 
through. Beyond were flowerbeds, a 
huge pulp mill, a single-lock mirror 
reflecting telegraph poles in a black 
fringe. We slip ahead a long time over 
this, as in a dream. Apparently we are 
in a cul-de-sac and our goal a silver- 
spired church smothered in soft green 
trees. The river, in the middle-dis- 
tanee, appears to be at least thirty 
feet lower than we. Two black-draped 
nuns, with headbands and long bib- 
collars of white, sit talking on a 
green lawn; it is the Hétel de Dieu 


and we leave it-behind and approach ~ 


a large mill; close ahead now is the 
silver church at the end. Where does 
the canal go? Suddenly we take a 
turn to the right and find a way out. 
Next, there are two small locks to ne- 
gotiate; again our men swing out in 
mid-air and land by the lock’s flower- 
beds to warp us in; ahead, in the 
lower basin, lie a tug and a dredge 
in operation. 

It is a very hot day; a buoy float- 
ing far off in the widening of the 
tiver that we are approaching is 


painted a sizzling scarlet of such a 
shade as, with the blue of the water, 
creates a haze of purple about it; 
you can almost smell its paint blister- 
ing. The only breeze we feel is that 
made by the steady progress of our 
ship. Elms droop along the far banks, 
cattle stand neck-deep in the river 
for coolness. A man wades in the 
shallows, pulling his row-boat behind 
him. The St. Lawrence on our right, 
here smooth and very swift, looks like 
a thick piece of glass in which move- 
ment is pictured. At once still and 
in swift flux, it is the symbol of ex- 
istence itself. 

Again we detour from rapids, this 
time through the Soulanges Canal. We 
shall be five hours going through it, 
at four miles an hour, so the taciturn 
first officer tells me. We are now over 
the provincial boundary and in the 
land of huge churches, of dark French- 
Canadian girls, of signs in both 
French and English, the Province of 
Quebec. The highway on our left is 
very close. People motoring look 
curiously at us, as in the late after- 
noon light our ship sails lazily along 
through fields and almost at their 
running-boards. Indeed we must be 
as incongruous as a man plowing in 
a diving-suit. 

Only those who travel by freight can 
experience the charm of this route. 
And the secret of that charm is the 
slow pace. The tempo of the city has 
no authority over canals. Peace ob- 
tains on the ship conveyed along 
these straight waterways. Yard by yard 
she floats forward; telegraph wires 
now silverpointed on thin evening air 
sustain a row of tiny meditative 
birds; cars hurtling forward on a 
parallel highway are noiseless; except 
when someone on the ship speaks 
there is no sound but the submerged 
thrum of our cautiously revolving 
screw. We start and cover our ears as 
our whistle blasts the air, sending 
centrifugal rings of sound to churn up 
distant echoes. We are signalling an- 
other lock. Across the meadows, single 
file, slender soaring, pencilling delic- 
ate lines of wire above us, march 
Liffel-like towers for electric trans- 
mission. 

A night of noise. Whistles, hooting 
and shouting, as we went through 
lock after lock. Of course the captain 
got no sleep. At 6 A.M. we saw the 
last of the locks, in Montreal itself. 
The heat was grilling even on the 
water. Placid and misty blue like a 
Cézanne painting, the river-world was 
an iridescent bubble containing green 
shores with shade trees, old stone 
houses, new summer cottages, a 
freighter painted orange-vermilion, 
and two lettuce-green row-boats lined 
with pale yellow. 

Pulling out of Montreal, we hugged 
the right bank and soon passed the 
huge bronze statue of Madeleine de 
Verchéres, that French child heroine 
who held off the Indians almost single- 
handed. On this, our fifth day afloat, 
we made the little French town of 
Sorel and tied up to coal. Coaling! 
I shall never hear that word again 
without feeling hot, sticky, sooty and 
bored. Sorel was soon exhausted and 
so were we. 

Thursday was misty, cloudy, and 
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WHERE NEW CHARMS COLOR OLD GLAMOURS 


Taste the subtle delights of VIENNA, that fair out- 
post of the western world, her palaces, her galleries, 
her coffee houses . . . Majestic beauties of the 
historic DANUBE . . . Silver wizardry of SALZBURG 


nger 


FESTIVALS: in Festival days . . . INNSBRUCK where the caravan 
of history tarried amid TYROL’S snow-capped 
SALZBURG pinnacles. Lakes of CARINTHIA, sophistications of 


SEMMERING, forests of STYRIA . . . BADGASTEIN 
and other great spas, shrines of vitality. Golf on 
dizzy fairways, drive on the rim of the world, hunt, 
fish in baronial domains, and all in that atmosphere 
of gemiitlich charm that is unique with Austria. 
Moderate rates, railway reductions. 


July 27-Sept. Ist 


PASSION PLAY 


at Thiersee — Sun- 
days, June through 
. September 


For further information consult your local travel agent or write 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


Dept. R, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


IT COSTS NO MORE 
to enjoy the es 


luxury of an 
\ 
hala 


STAR 


Cruise ys 


Write for comprehensive bro- 
chure and programme _ to: 
BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 
Passenger Office: 3, Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
England, or any office of the 
Cunard White Star Line in 
Canada and U.S.A. 
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BATH 


England’s perfect Georgian City. 
Finest Roman Remains in Britain. 
Convenient Touring Centre for the 


Bind 
Your Copies of 
TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for hold- 
ing 12 issues of TRAVEL is now 
ready. Copies are removed and in- 


Shakespeare Country, Oxford and serted simply by moving a rod. 

the Historic West of England. Handsomely bound: in blue cloth, 
Bath’s modern Spa. Information stamped in gold, the binder has the 
from Spa Director, John Hatton, appearance of a rich volume. Post- 


paid, $2.50. 


TRAVEL 


4 West 16th St., N. Y. 


Bath. Travel by Rail from London 
(Paddington Station) by the G. W. 
R. Spa Expresses at 11:15 a.m, and 
1:15 p.m. From the Provinces by 
L. M. S. and G. W. R. 
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LD TOURS 


TO SUIT YOURSELF 


= ~Choose your own route... 

_ plan your own stop-overs. 
Take 90 days or up to 
two years. Very low cost. 
- Special Round -the- World 
service . . . Canadian Pa- 
cific in combination with 
Peninsular & Oriental and 
British India Steam Navi- 
gation Companies, and 
other lines. Ask about in- 
clusive cost tours. Informa- 
tion from YOUR OWN 
_ AGENT, or Canadian Pa- 

_ cific: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 34 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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SHIP! 
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people travel on this line; the 
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spotless outside cabins, with not 1 55 
ROUND TRIP 
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stewards. We offer you every- 

thing to make your trip a happy $ 1 20 

success from beginning to end. ROUND TRIP 

for your car 


Ask for folder 
1. PASSENGER SERVICE—The low cost way 
between NEW YORK — HAVRE — 
ANTWERP. 
2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our special 
Budget Plan takes care of all costs. 
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17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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blessedly cool. Up at dawn, I caught 
a never-to-be-forgotten glimpse of that 
Canadian Carcassonne, the City of 
Quebec, as we passed close to 
its base. By afternoon the St. Lawrence 
had changed to an inland sea, salt, 
choppy, grey-green, and thirty miles 
wide. Ships passed us infrequently. 
Several black porpoises cycled their 
white bellies up, over, and under, 
“whiter than an egg.” 

Next morning thunder, lightning, 
and rain, and the stern coast of Gaspé 
on our right—a series of truncated 
cones in ranks one behind the other. 
We were definitely out of the St. 
Lawrence now and I could steer the 
boat, the captain running in now and 
then to check upon me although the 
mate stood at my elbow. In mid-after- 
noon we saw the Magdalen Islands, 
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faint in the eastern distance. By late 
afternoon we sighted Prince Edward 
Island, and at nightfall went through 
the Gut of Canso. That is an exciting 
bit, that narrow corridor of racing 
salt water between two hills, on the 
left hand Cape Breton Island and on 
the right the mainland of Nova Sco- 
tia. It was just a week from the day 
we started. Coasting along the south 
shore of Nova Scotia the next day, 
Sunday, we could see the rugged 
bluffs but kept at a respectful dis- 
tance from them. At six in the eve- 
ning we docked at Halifax where we 
spent two days. All night and all day 
the stevedores were at it; the noise 
was fantastic. When all the flour had 
been unloaded, we took in water 
ballast, left Halifax in a thick fog 
and, rolling crazily, steamed around 


into the Bay of Fundy. In two days’ 
time we entered the harbor of historic 
old St. John, the port for Canada 
when the St. Lawrence is frozen up, 
and here the Carioca cast anchor in 
mid-harbor. We said goodbye all 
*round and, with feelings of real re- 
gret at parting dropped overside into 
a small launch and were headed for 
the dock. 

A seagreen slime clothed the piling 
of the dock, and again it was from 
Davy Jones’ Locker that we gazed 
upwards. For the normal rise of tide 
here is twenty-eight feet, and the tide 
was dead low. We had reached the 
bottom tread of the long water-stairs 
leading from the Great Lakes to the 
sea. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


China’s History 


ARY A. NOURSE in The Four 
Hundred Million (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill) has presented a short history of 
China which fills a long-felt need. 
Miss Nourse spent fourteen years in 
China in three remarkably significant 
periods. She was there during the 
last years of the famous Empress 
Dowager and the Revolution of 1911; 
during the beginnings of the Repub- 
lic; and later when the Nationalists 
came into power. Her history of 
China gives all the essential facts in 
China’s history from a brief discus- 
sion of its mythical beginnings and 
legendary heroes through its expan- 
sion under the Han and T’ang dynas- 
ties until it reached the height of its 
glory under the Ming dynasty in the 
14th century. Then Miss Nourse traces 
this vast empire’s gradual decline up 
to the period when, as a teacher of 
history herself in China, she could 
observe China’s own history in the 
making. 
Miss Nourse’s subject matter is 
presented simply and without bias 
and her own ample means of obser- 


vation have been supplemented by an‘ 


accurate checking of her material 
from authentic sources. The Four 
Hundred Million is well illustrated 
with photographs; has an excellent 
bibliography and a very complete in- 
dex; and its end covers are a modern 
map of China with its outlying terri- 
tories and the surrounding country. 


Guide to Africa 


HE 1935 edition of The South and 
East. African Year Book and 
Guide, revised and containing many 
new features, has just been issued by 
the Union-Castle Line. Its 1113 pages 
of reading matter are a compendium 
of information, and there are 64 pages 
of maps in color. 
Tourists will find in it detailed dis- 
cussions of customs, sights and 
scenery, hotel tariffs, motor, rail and 


air routes, cost of living, climate, his- 
tory and anthropology of the various 
provinces. 

For business men it is an excellent 


Gazeteer. The index contains over 
2400 place names and under each 
reference is concise information on 
imports and exports, means of trans- 
port, industries and agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

For sportsmen, too, the Year Book 
and Guide is most helpful. It gives 


‘the latest information on the habi- 


tats of game, means of reaching game 
regions, hunting laws, etc. A forty- 
page section presents a comprehensive 
catalogue of South and East African 
fauna. 

The book is sold at all offices of 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc., 
at one dollar a copy. 


Mexico 


Or TO MEXICO ‘(Scribners) by 

Leone and Alice*Leone Moats is 
that rare combination—a beautiful as 
well as a practical’ guide book. After 
a brief preface in which the authors 
explode the time-worn theory that 
Mexico is a fever-ridden country with 
no good hotels and impossible food, 
they proceed to plan ten trips to dif- 
ferent sections of the country in as 
many chapters..; Each chapter is illus- 
trated with a stunning colored pic- 
torial map by Matias Santoyo show- 
ing everything of interest dealt with 
in the chapter from churches to cock- 
fights and from roads to religious fes- 
tivals. No Baedeker could be more 
complete so far as information is con- 
cerned, but the authors have been 
wise in not cluttering up a very 
breezily written text with informa- 
tion about routes into Mexico, hotels, 
a shopping index of Mexico City, mis- 
cellaneous facts about population, alti- 
tudes, driving time between different 
cities, national holidays and even a 
short vocabulary of useful words and 
phrases. All this information may be 
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found in a well-arranged appendix 
and since the authors have lived in 
Mexico for twenty years, they speak 
with ‘authority. 


Nova Scotia 


O NOVA SCOTIA (Appleton- 

Century) by T. Morris Longstreth 
is the first travel book to cover the 
whole of that province. Every possible 
bit of necessary information is here, 
both about Nova Scotia’s historical 
background and its present charm, 
with maps and pictures in addition. 
But so delightfully has Mr. Longstreth 
presented his subject that he does 
well to add his companion’s one re- 
quest in his postscript: namely “that 
the common or unappreciative tourist 
will not read this book. Or if he 
must read it, that he will not believe 
it. Or believing, that he will summon 
will power not to collect others of 
his kind and tour this fair and quiet 
land in noisome numbers. The de- 
struction of the First Garden was bad 
enough; to have the last overrun and 
obliterated would be intolerable.” 


High Adventure 


Aah those who delight in the ac- 
complishment of the seemingly 
impossible will thrill to the account 
of the expedition of Michel Vieu- 
change to the forbidden city of Smara, 
a dead town in the Spanish Sahara. 
The journal of his expedition has been 
published under the title of Sara, 
The Forbidden City (Dutton’s) by his 
brother Jean, for Michel Vieuchange 
lost his life as the result of the fan- 
tastic and cruel sufferings which he 
underwent to fulfill this ambition of 
his life. Besides photographs and a 
map, there is a preface by Paul 
Claudel and an introduction and epi- 
logue by Jean Vieuchange. The nar- 
rative is a poignant and moving story 
of the personal reactions of a highly 
poetic and sensitive soul under ter- 
rific stress. 


VENICE-LIDO 


MAY-OCTOBER 


Exceptional Railway Reductions 


Great TITIAN Exhibition—An exten- 
sive collection of the great Master’s 
Works. 


Forty years’ Venetian Art at the ‘‘Bi- 
ennale d’Arte.”’ 


Open-air Performances of the ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 


Third International Cinema Show. 
Sixth Motonautical Competition. 
Traditional Entertainments. 


LIDO— The most magnificent Sand 
Beach in Europe, where fashion and 
elegance foregather. All amusements 
and sports. Moderate prices everywhere. 


Information: Ufficio Comunale per il 
Turismo, Venezia. 


Pee IGE HOTELS 


HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI. World renowned. 
Near St. Mark’s. Convenient terms. 


GRAND HOTEL. The Hotel par excellence 

‘on the Grand Canal. Convenient terms. 
HOTEL REGINA. Excellent family Hotel on 
the Grand Canal. Moderate terms. 


HOTEL VITTORIA. First-class family Hotel 
near St. Mark’s Square. Moderate terms. 


meme OTF HOTELS 


EXCELSIOR PALACE. World renowned. Pri- 
vate beach. Tennis. Golf. Convenient terms. 


GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. First-class. 
Every comfort. Private beach. Park. Tennis. 
Golf. Convenient terms. 

GRAND HOTEL LIDO. First-class family Ho- 
tel. Private beach. Moderate terms. 


HOTEL VILLA REGINA. Delightfully located. 
Large garden. Private Beach. Moderate terms. 


Under same control: Stresa—Grand Hotel & des Iles Borromées. Genoa— 
Hotel Colombia. Rome—Hotel Excelsior, Grand Hotel. Naples—Hotel 


Excelsior. 


THE PARK LANE GARDENS 


A Bit of the Country— 
in town 


“How about a drink, Paul?” 
“Sold to you, Frank. Where’ll we go?” 


“As far as I’m concerned, there’s only one place in the 
city for Summer drinking—the Park Lane Gardens.” 


“Two minds with but a single thought—but a double 
thirst! I’m practically there now!” 


And that, ladies and gentlemen, happens all the time— 
and can’t happen too often, as far as we're concerned. 
The Park Lane Gardens—where the Mill mills, the 
Stream streams, and fun is found at luncheon, cocktail 
hour and dinner. Dancing during tea and dinner to the 
swingy music of Mitchell Schuster and his orchestra. 


When it rains—as it will even in the best regulated cities 
—the Indoor Gardens are ready to serve you. And, of 
course, that old stand-by, the Round-the-World Bar, has 
followed its friends right out to the Gardens. 

So when you're thinking of a nice cool spot in which to 
spend minutes or hours, to dine, dance, or just sip a 
cocktail, remember the Park Lane Gardens. We will 
welcome you. 

TWO ROOM APARTMENTS . . from $10 a day. Or 
special monthly rates. Also 2 to 6 room apartments with 
pantries, furnished or unfurnished, at special yearly rates. 


Commendatore Gelardi, Managing Director. 


NEW YORK’S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


fark Lane 


PARK AVE 48TH TO 49TH - NEW YORK 


ILROAD FARES 
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GERMAN RAILROADS 


. 
@ reoucwion 


AGRIET travels with you everywhere on your trip through 


Germany. Now—with this 60% reduction in railroad fares 
and “Registered Travel Marks’ selling far below normal 
exchange rates—your vacation in Germany can be enjoyed 
with practically no dollar inflation. 


No other country in Europe affords comparable travel joys for 
so low a cost. Plan to make your dream of a happy, never- 
to-be-forgotten vacation come true this summer in Germany 
. . . land of great cosmopolitan cities, romantic castles, 
medieval towns, music festivals, famous health resorts. Con- 
sult your Travel Agent, or write us for booklet No. 25. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, New York 


